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Built for search and attack, to perform 

Double duty— from the deck of a carrier 


The Navy’s new twin-engined S2F-1 is 
designed to be more than equal to any 
potential enemy submarine. 

Grumman -built, she's the first carrier 
aircraft to combine the elements of sub- 
marine search in one plane. 

For finding a sub her crew of four has 
the most modern airborne search gear ever 
made. For attack she’s equipped with the 
very latest destruction devices. 

Helping the S2F-1 to perform her mis- 
sion will be Honeywell’s electronic fuel 
measurement system which provides the 
most accurate and dependable system of 
measurement available today. 

Honeywell was the first to develop and 
produce the thtee-wite bridge capacitance 
fuel measurement system now considered 


standard in the aviation industty. Today 
our gauge is used on more than 40 types 
of militaty and commercial aircraft. 

Electronic fuel measurement systems rep- 
resent only one of the many Honeywell 
products now in use by the aviation indus- 
try. We expect the list to grow longer in 
future years— because automatic controls are 
so important to aviation progress. And 
automatic control is Honeywell’s business. 


MINNEAPOLIS 




2600 Ridgwoy Road, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 






^Please address your inquiries: Chief Consulting Engineer, 
Transistor Development and Application Division, 
Hydro-Aire, Inc,, 

3000 Winona Avenue, Burbank, Calif. 


If you are in Avionics you 
are going to need Transistors. 
The time to investigate isNOWl 


time to talk 
business on 

TRANSISTORS 


Sub^diary of Crane Co. 

FIRST WITH TRANSISTORS IN THE 
AVIONICS FIELD 


B.F.Goodrieh 








B. F. Goodrich high-speed tire 
lands 1327 mph Skyrocket 


T he DOUGLAS SKYROCKET recently 
became die first piloted aircraft to 
go twice the speed of sound. InaNACA 
test, it broke its own world speed record 
by flying 1527 mph. 

Bringing it down to earth called for 
tires with giant strength. Strong enough 
to take an impact load of 8 tons, resist 
the terrific heat of 200 mph landings. 
Yet they had to be small to retract into 
close space in the fuselage. 

Other makes of tires had failed to 
meet specifications for this assignment. 
B. F. Goodrich engineers came up with 


both nose and main wheel tires that 
have even given more landings than 
requited. They cushion the landing 
impact with 200 lbs. air pressure, yet 
main wheel tires ate only 24" high, 
5V5" wide. Nosewheel tires ate 20" 
high, less chan 416" wide. 

These tiny tires are typical of BFG's 
long record of engineering develop- 
ment on high pressure airplane tires— 
from the first high pressure tires for 
Navy carrier landings about 24 years 
ago to these new high-speed tires that 
can land planes at 250 mph. Another 


recent B. F. Goodrich first: airplane 
Tubeless Tires — scheduled for service 
on Navy jet fighters. 

Other BFG products for aviation 
include wheels and brakes, De-Icers, 
heated rubber. Pressure Sealing Zippers, 
inflatable seals, fuel cells, Rivnuts, acces- 
sories. Tie B. P- Goodrich Company, 
Aeronaalicai Sales, Akron, Ohio. 

B.£ Goodrich 

riKST IN RUBBER 


AIRCQRD 

Roebling Lock-Clad 
assures highest 
efficiency and safety 


ROEBLING LOCK- 
CLAD AIRCORD, a com- 
bination of duralumin tub- 
ing and high-strength steel 
Aircord working as a unit, 
minimizes stiet^ and pro- 
vides higher AE values 
than other types of con- 
trols. It saves weight by 
permitting use of smaller 
controls, pulleys and sup- 
porting fotures. In edi- 
tion to these important 
extras, Lock-Clad has 
the same basic safely 
features found in the 
usual types of aircraft 
control cables. 

Lock-Clad Aircord has 
a damping effect which 
virtually eliminates 
surge and brings easy, 
uniform control. Its 

nnootb surface i 
t snug fit through . 
pressurized cabin ' 
stuffing boxes. 

ineerlng Service 
Get in touch with 
ur Engineering De- 
partment for data 
and suggestions on 
complete Lock- 
Clad Control Cable 
Assemblies. John 
A. Roebling’s Sons 
Corp., Trenton 2, 

New Jersey 
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Viscount 

Forecasts 


are now 


FACTS that 


count 


Within six months of its introduction, British European Airways an- 
nounced the following figures for their Vickers Viscount operations: 


BREAK EVEN LOAD FACTOR 
FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS TO 
COVER ALL COSTS: 

51 % 

BREAKEVEN LOAD FACTOR 
FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS TO 
COVER DIRECT OPERATING 
COSTS: 

28 . 1 % 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIR- 
WAYS TOTAL COSTS TAKE 
INTO ACCOUNT ALL OVER- 
HEADS AND INTEREST ON 
CAPITAL 


Total revenue earned $ 3 , 920 , 000.00 

Total costs incurred* $ 2 , 814 , 000.00 

Total profit earned $ 1 , 106 , 000.00 


For a total of 6,140 revenue hours this adds up to a profit of 


$179.20 


PER FLYING HOUR 


Moreover this was achieved in the early months of the Viscount’s opera- 
tional service, when the utilisation was still at the low annual figure of 
1,S60 hours. 

VICKERS 

VISCOUNT 

FOUR ROLLS-ROVeS DART PROPELLER.TURBINE ENGINES 

On order in North America for Trons-Conoda Air Lines 

Vickers-Armstrongs Limited • Aircraft Division • Weybtidge • England 




The shape 


and the complicated 
accomplished by welding. 

If a new alloy — a special metal — an intricate 
assembly pose a problem to design or manu- 
facture perhaps our specialized knowledge 
gained in 35 years of welding fabrication can 
help to find a practical and economical 
solution- Our Product Development Division 
will be glad to put experience gained from 
working with every major U. S. jet engine 
manufacturer to work for vou- In addition to 
fusion and resistance welding of ferrous and 

provide ^esignin^. engineering, metallurgical 

Write us today Jor complete details 
420 Dietz Road • Warren, Ohio 
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WEIDING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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OHIO 


NEWS DIGEST 



Domestic 

North American Aviation svill begin 
laying off approximately 1,100 em- 
ployes at its Columbus factory this 
week, a workforce cutback caused bv 
the government's scheduled stretchouts 
of defense contracts- NA,\ savs approx- 
imately 800 production and mainte- 
nance workers will be idled Jan. II. 
with 300 salaried and houtlv-wage em- 
ployes scheduled for lay off "as soon as 
current studies of nciv schedules are 
completed," 

Ilvdrogcn bomb will be dropped 
from' a B-36 next May at the Eniwe- 
tok-Bikini testing grounds, according 
to unconfirmed reports from the 
Pentagon, Observers believe the test is 
aimed primarily at determining whether 
Convair's beefed-up bomb carrier (Avi- 
ation Week Dec, 28. p. 1 1 ) and its 
crew can survive tlie blast. 

CAB examiner Herbert K. Bryan has 
recommended that Seaboard & West- 
ern Airlines get a scheduled non- 
subsidy trans-.\tlai!tic airfrciglit certifi- 
cate. .\pproval by President Eisenhower 
and CAB is required. 

New 860,000 mcclianizcd final as- 
sembly line is cutting mote than 3,000 
manhours per month off T-33 produc- 
tion time at Lockheed .^ircraft Corp.’s 
\'aii Xuys, Calif., plant. Tlie operation 
makes use of a continuouslv moving 
line, takes the place of Lockheed's 
former step-by-stcp system. 

Production loadable aircraft has 
rolled off the assembh' line at Molt 
Tas'Ior’s .Acrocar oiant at I.onES’icw. 
Wash. 

New labor contract has been sitned 

by Capital Airlines with Air Line Pilots 
.Assn., granting monthly wage increases 
ranging from 823 to 860 for pilots and 
co-pilots. Termination date of the 
agreement: fan. 1, 1955. 

I.iglitnlane shipments totaled 247 air- 
cr,ift sallied at 82,539.000 during No- 
lembcr, increasing domestic deliveries 
for the first 11 months of 1953 to 3.564 
units at 531.858,000. according to Air- 
craft Industries Assn. Companies re- 
porting shioments: Aero Design, Beech. 
Cessna, Moonev. Piper and Tailorcraft. 


Ait Materiel Command reports small 
business contracts tobiled 8108 million 
during the first five months of fiscal 
1954, a 35% increase over the same 
period last year. USAF says that, of the 
4,000 pfemts producing for the Air 


Force, two-thirds arc owned and op- 
erated by independent small conceni.s 
employing 500 persons or less. 

Financial 

Glenn l„ Martin Co.’s president, 
George M. Bunker, and vice president, 
J. B. Wharton, fr.. have acquired 217,- 
152 common shares or approximately 
10% of the B.altimore aircraft builder's 
stockholder through Wcalden Co., 
holding firm of which thci’ ate principle 
stockholders. 

Infernafional 

.Allicrt Plesman, founder and presi- 
dent of KI.Nf Rinal Dutch .Airlines, 
died Dec. 31 in The Hague, the 
Netherlands. He was 64 (See p. 981. 

Louis Christiaens, French sceretaiv 
of shite for air and .imatciir ai iation en- 
thusiast, has ridden in an S.O. 4050 
Vaiitoiir during a dive that reached ,ip- 
proximatch’ Mach 1 .3, becoming the 
world's first cabinet minister to flv faster 
than sound. 

Hutcl Dubois H.D. 32. twin-cuginc 
transport with a high-aspcct-ratio wing 
(.Aviation Week Jan. 4, p. 461. has 


made its first flight. Production of the 
new French airliner i.s scheduled to be- 
gin before mid-1954. Air France has 
ordered 24 II,D.52s. 

Panair do Brasil Constellation has 
made the first nonstop crossing of the 
South .Atlantic, flying 4,800 mi. from 
Lisbon to Rio dc Janeiro. The flight 
inaugurated the Brazilian carrier’s new 
Europe-South America service. 

Firsb turboprop Viscounts of a 15- 
tr.in.sport fleet ordered by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines will be delivered by Vickets- 
Amistrongs next September. Cost of 
I'CA new fleet: SI1.5 million. 

Avensa, A'cncziiclan airline, has taken 
deliscn’ on the first of three Convair 
340s on order, |ilans to put the trans- 
port ill sersice over its 2,000-nii. do- 
mestic route system in the near future. 

Bilateral air agreement will be signed 
by France with A'enezuela this month, 
is expected to provide authorization of 
two neiv routes for each of the contract- 
ing nations, f.inea Aeropost.il Vene- 
zolana probably will extend its trans- 
Atlantic service to Europe immediately 
after the agreement is signed, authori- 
ties in Caracas report. 
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SERVES IN 
NAVY'S HUP-2 



This right angle drive is part o/ 
the control system for the fuel 
shut-off valve. ANGLgear is often 
the choice when compact design 
and high capacity are required. 
These qualities make it a favorite 
among designers — specified equip- 
ment in many aircraft. 

Mode! R-300 is rated at l/3 hp 
at 1800 rpm— Model R-330 at 1 hp. 
Both models have hardened gears 
and ball bearings, are lubricated 
for life. Both are made with 1:1 
ratio and with l-way or 3-way 
shaft extensions. 

ANGLgears are described fully in 
the I.A.S. Aeronautical Engineering 
Catalog. Refer to this publication 
for complete information, or write 



ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 


1414 Chestnut Avenue 
Hillside 5, New Jersey 
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coptera; 14- —•"loxiwj. nvru ; ifl — ^ 

Cessna Aircraft; IS — Bristol Aeroplane Co. ; 
tt“USAF Air Defuse CommanU ; 45, 44— 



20 to 50 Ampere 

Single Pole Double Throw 

SMALL: 6.5 cubic Inches 

1-9/16" X 1-13/16" X 2-9/32" 
LIGHT: Only 13,8 Oz, or 0.86 Lbs. 
RATING: For economicoily switch- 
ing 20 to 50 amperes inductive, 
28 V.D.C. or 115 V.A.C. 
FEATURES: Stratopoxed with inert 
gas. Universal mounting bracket. 
Exclusive "Uniterm" termino- 


Aircraft Contactor 


QUAL TESTED By Inland Testing 
Lofaorotories to MIL-R-6106. 

These extraordinary Values ure mode possible 
by the use of the exclusive "Soscule"’ mo- 
tion, G recent Diophlex rfevelopnient. This 
contactor is ideolly suited for heavy current 
uircraft switching where weight and spoce 
limitgtions are critical. Also ovalloble with 
single pole single threw arrangement. 

Cook Electric Company 

EstoUlished 1007 
2700 SBBihpart Chlcege 14, IITInais 

' Wlreeem — Wire Cemmurticetierrs, Prarecllon A 
DIstrlDutien Apparatus • Meanlfestle — Axportsion 

Structures • Coeh Research Leberatertes — 8100 
Monticelfe Avenue, Skekle, lllirtojs ■ MatelFuslen 
— Hoot Treoting, Oraztng end Anneollrrg - 
Intend Testing Laboratories — I4S7 Diversey Perk- 
way, Cnlcogo 14, llllneis • EleetrenIc Systems 
Dlvlslen— 3413 W. Sslmont Avenue, Chicago 15, 
lllirreis • Subsidlory: Cenodlen Diophlex Limited 
— Ajraoft Comeonenrs end Accessories, Toronto, 
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SABRE BUILT FOR TWO— Here is prototype two-man tandem 
dual-control transonic TF-86F Sabre jet bainer (above and closeup, 
right) being tested by North American Aviabon, To get room for 
exba cockpit, NAA added 63 in. to the fuselage. (Story on p. 13). 


New Jet Trainer, 

Military Copter 
Take to the Air 

SABRE SCHOOLROOM— Closeup of new Sabre bainer shows 
clamsbcll-tvpe canopy. Armament is two .SC-col. guns. 




HILLER TESTS NEW JET COFFER— Hiller Helicopteis’ stubby 500-lb., two-place, ranijct-powetcd TIIJ-1 copter is seen under- 
going flight tests. Designated HOE-1 by Navy, the ci^l also is going to the Marines and to Army (H-32), with deUveries scheduled 
to begin in spring of 1954. Rotor diameter is 23 ft. The YKJ-1 features a small anfi-toeque rotor for fast conbol response. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► Watcli for intensified crasli-injur\ research in the dcsi|ii of future heli- 
copters. Ses’cral manufacturers already have registered their willingness to 
consider the redesign of advanced models to impros’c survival chances of 
occupants. Preliminary studies offer some basis for belief that copters can 
be built to permit survival of occupants after a free fall of at least 50 ft. 

► There isn't a chance that the Beech T-56 will go into comnrercial produc- 
tion, informed observers say. Designed and built to prototype stage, before 
the USAF contract was canceled last June, the plane has been mentioned 
frequently as a possible highspeed business aircraft. It was equipped with 
R2800 engines, was pressurized, and would have cruised at mote than 300 
mph, In even large quantities, however, it would have cost at least $400,000 
apiece, and few firms appear ready at this stage to pay the price. 

►Contract for a downward ejection seat to go into the new Lockheed 
XF-104 US.^F day superiority fighter has been given by the manufacturer 
to the Stanley Aviation Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 'This is tlic first downward 
ejection seat to be used in a fighter plane, according to an industry source. 

► Some observers expect recently reo^anized Air Navigation Development 
Board to launch a new revitalized program to develop the "ultimate common 
(civil-military) system” of navigation recommended by Special Conrmittees 
31 and 40 of the Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics five veais 
ago. Previous ANDB ultiraate-systcnr projects were cut back sharply several 
years ago wlten military decided to develop a similar sv'stcm for its own 
tactical use (Aviation \$'cek Dec. 7, p. 40). 

► Convaif designers say the B-56 now is beginning to approach its aero- 
dynamic altitude limit, defined as liciglit where stalling spec3 and maximum 
speed are the same. B-36’s acrodv namic ceiling previously has been higher 
than power cerling. 

►Rival companies say Air Force support is making Phillips Petroleum a 
strong competitor in solid propellants for rocket motor applications. Phillips 
was designated conhactor-operator of the 18,000-acte AF plant No. 66, 
fonncrly called the Bluebonnet Plant, at McGregor, Texas. Contracts covet 
development and production of solid fuels derived from petroleum. 

► Big item in Glenn L. Marlin Co.’s string of projects is the XP6M-1 
Soamaster. four-jet, mine-laying seaplane. Several hundred engineers are 
assigned to the design, working towards a mockup<oinplction date of June 
this year. Debut of prototype is more than a year avvav. 

► Company iusiders say success or failure of Ryan Aeronautical Co. to 
gain a contract for its Model 72 side-by-sidc trainer now in Navy com])Ctition 
may result in a major policy decision by the firm on its fiihire planning. 
Ryan has doubled its engineering force to more than 400 during the past 
year and has appointed former WADC fighter branch chief project engineer 
I. M. Herald as vveapons system engineer. 

►Convair R3Y-2 turboprop flying boat is being designed to greater capacitv 
than current R3Y'-I Tradewind production scries. New version will have 
how-opening cargo doors like Douglas C-124. and will scat more than 100. 

►Nuclear propulsion applications arc being studied in rcccntiv activated 
department of Glenn L. Martin Co. Technical observers see this activity 
taking on increasing importance in the companv’s projected plans. 

► One more reason justifying the belief tliat the first niiclcar-powercd aircraft 
will be a seaplane; It will be considerably safer to obtain precantionarv 
shielding on landing by lowering tlie '‘hot"'elemcnfs into the water. Other 
arguments for water-based craft include; lengthy takeoff run. which otherwise 
would demand special heavy-duty, extra-long runvvavs; safetv in emergenev 
landings; removal from close proximity to inhabited areas. Mi'litan’, originally 
for a land-based plane, are beginning to consider scapkme. 

► First of two Navy tutlvoprop Super Connies on order from Lockliecd is 
expected to fly sometime this spring, according to company sources. 


In the Front Office 

Frederic O. Dctwenei is Chance Vought 
Aircraft’s first president under the recently 
annovmerf plan of United Aircraft Corp- 
to separate its Dallas airframe plant from 
the parent firm and set up a separate com- 
pany (AvuTioN Weex Dec. 14, p. 14). 
Other new officers include; Adm. II. B- 
Sallada (USN Ret.), vice president; N. 'V. 
Turner, controller; B. W. Whitten, treas- 
urer, and I. I. Gaffney, secretary. 

I’aul Ckynor has foiiiicd a new adver- 
tising agency. Gavnot & Co., in New York. 

Samuel R. Wifislow, partner of Winslow, 
Douglas dr McKvov; Herbert L. Stern, 
comptroller of Allen dr Company; Douald 
Agnevv, partner of Wicks, Riddell, Bloomer, 
Jacobi & McGuire, and Louis L. Berg, pres- 
ident of Great Empire Corp., have been 
elected directois of Aviation Equipment 
Corp., New York. 


Changes 

Neil Hanisun Is manager of laaekheed 
•Vircraft Corp.'s new Field Service Division, 
Burbank. Calif. Other Lockheed changes; 
II. W. Davis, dirator of radio facilities for 

ager of California Division radio operations. 

Karl Ulrich is regional representative in 
charge of Air Line Pilots Assn.'s new office 
in New York. 

Ernest C. Bieisford has been elected 
treasurer of Thompson Products, Clevebnd. 

.\tthui M. Rogers has been appointed 
controller of Titeflex, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Gordon Kayloi is new controller of Sum- 
mers Cytoscope Co., Santa Monica, Calif- 

Brig. Gen, Joseph J, George (USAF 
Ret.), superintendent of meteorology for 
Eastern Air Lines, has been appointed dep- 
iiW chief of the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
effective next spring. 

George L. Rand has become chief of 
Civil Artronautics Administration's .\irvvays 
Operations Division, succeeding Clifford 
Burton, svho has retired. Ilcurv Chandler 
is new deputy chief of the division. 

I. B. Walker and John A. Lundmark have 
been appointed assistant executive secre- 
taries of .^ir Transport ,\ssn.’s Ait Traffic 
Conference Division. 

•Xugust R. Tiburzi lias been named gen- 

branch at Hackensack, N. ]. 

Fred W. Gottschling has been promoted 
to director of engineering for Greer Hy- 
draulics, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Honors and Elections 

Edwin A. Speakmau, general manager 
of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.’s 
Guided Missiles Division, ba.s been elected 
a fellow of the Institute of Radio Engineers. 

P. V, H. Weems, founder of the Weems 
System of Naviption, and one-time president 
of the Institute of Naviption, ba.s been 
selected to receivx: .American Philcsophical 
Society of Philadelphia’s Mageibnic Pre- 
niiiiin for 1934 for his invention of methods 
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Washington Roundup 


Senators: InorOut? 

Key senators to aviation are among the 32 up for tc- 
tlection this year; 

• Sen. Edwiu Johnson, fonnee chairman and top Demo- 
crat on Senate’s Coniincrce Committee, may not run 
again. This would pave the way for Washington’s Sen. 
Warren Magnuson, who sponsored Col. Joseph Adams 
for Civil Aeronautics Board, to become chairman should 
Democrats gain control of the Senate. 

President of baseball’s Western League. Johnson will 
decide Apr. 1 whether to drop out of baseball or Colo- 
rado politics. 

■ Sen. Homer Ferguson, key man on defense money as 
chairman of the Military Appropriations Subcommittee, 
faces a hard re-cleclion fight if Michigan's Gov. Meiinen 
Williams contests his seat, as expected. 

Fagusoii has carried the ball on Capitol llill for 
Defense Secretary Charles Wilson and led the opposition 
to Cen. Hoyt Vaiidenbcrg’s plea for restoration Or USAF 
cuts. 'Vandenberg's campaign made little imprint in 
Michigan, home state or F’erguson and the general’s 
imelc, the late Sen. Arthur Vandenbetg. 

Ferguson’s role consolidated his position with General 
Motors Corp. officials, expected to be active in promoting 
his re-election. 

• Sen, John Sparkman’s challenger in the Democratic 
primary, Rear Adm, John Crommelin, is not expected 
to mate much of a showing against the veteran political 
leader who has represented Alabama in the House and 
Senate for more than 17 years. 

Sparkman and his colleague. Sen. Lister Hill, have 
been two of Air Force's most outspoken supporters. 
Crommelin retired from the Navy under pressure follow- 
ing his activities contesting the merit of long-range strate- 
gic air during the period of the much-publicized B-36 
investigation. He drew only a small vote in his 1950 
race against Hill. Airpower ras not an issue in that con- 
test, and isn’t expected to be injected into this year’s 
campaign. 

Sparkman is best known in air tr.msport circles for his 
strong hacking of the nonskeds’ case as fornicr chairman 
and a member of the Senate’s Small Business Committee. 

• Sen. John Sherman Cooper, chairman of the controver- 
sial commerce subcommittee dppointed by the late Sen. 
Charles Tobey to review civil aviation law. may have to 
meet the formidable opposition of former ’Vice President 
•Mben Barkley in Kentucky. Scliedulcd airline interests 
are skeptical that the inquiiy may develop into a publicity 
pbtform for nonskeds. Cooper is co-author of the Ken- 
nedy Bill whose proposals are strenuously opposed by 
.scheduled lines. 

• Sen. Estes Kefauver, who led an unsuccessful fight 
against confirmation of Air Force Secret.iry Harold Tal- 
bott. is considered a certainty for re-election. 

His opposition to Talbott was based on the aircraft 
production performance of the Dayton-Wright Co. dur- 
ing World War II. Talbott at the time was president of 
the firm, formed by his father. In tlic final showdown, 
Kefeuver won only six votes against 76 votes for con- 
firmation. 

• Sen, Leverclt Saitonstall probably will be opposed in 
Massachusetts by an ardent .Air Force proponent, former 


Rep. l uster I’lircolo. ,As cliairinati of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Saitonstall has been uncontentious and 
generally has seconded the recommendations of the 
Defense Department. 

Saitonstall also is a member of the Military Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee which saved the third Fonestal-class 
carrier after House Appropriations Committee banned 
funds for its construction. 

He has gone along with the scheduled industry on air- 
mail subsidy legislation, and his record probably will be 
cliiiilcngetl by Mass.aclmsctts' other senator. John Ken- 

• Sen. Margaret Chase Smith, a lieutenant colonel in the 
Women’s .Air Force, has no opposition in sight in Maine 
so far. A strong Air Force proponent, she was one of 
only nine senators who voted against a cutback in funds 
for the 70-group USAF buildup a few years ago. 

Last \car, she supported Administration's cuts in 
USAF’s budget in the final showdown, after considerable 
rowing with Secretary Wilson. She considered Wilson’s 
replies to 32 formally submitted questions on the merits 
of airpower evasive and unsatisfactory. 

She opposed banning certificated freight carriers from 
subsidy and also a lenient mail rate for international 
carriers, taking the opposite position to her former col- 
league and political foe. Sen. Owen Brewster. 

• Sen- Paul Douglas, who can be counted on to continue 
iin active fight against airline subsidies, faces a hard re-elec- 
tion fight. TTiree Illinois Republicans, including Edward 
Haves, former commander of the .American Legion, al- 
icaely have made bids to contest his scat, 

A Marine lieutenant colonel in World War II, Douglas 
lias spearheaded mos'es to expand the Corps. After sev- 
eral scars’ supporting cuts in USAF’s budget. Douglas 
rcccntiv announced a change of hcart-aftcr talks with 
Sen, Stuart Symington. He said he regretted voting for 
AVilson'.s reduction in USAF procurement money, and 
wouldn’t do it again, 

• Sen. Styles Bridges, chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and top-ranking member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Commiltee who pushed tlic hearings lending to the 
cancelation of the Kaiser-Frazer contract for C-119s 
doesn't seem to have any serious opposition in New 
Ilampshirc- 

Ilis main political problem; placating the citizens of 
300-j'ear-old N’cwington-Portsuiouth who are opposed to 
construction of a bomber base nearby. Bridges has sup- 
ported the installation which would bring with it a $27- 
million-a-year payroll. He went along with the scheduled 
airline position on subsidy legislation, and is chairman 
of the subcommittee on CA.A and C.AB budgets. 

• Sen. Karl Miiiidt’s opposition hasn’t shown ilsclf yet. 
He kept hands off in the last South Dakota Senate cam- 
paign which pitted C.AB member Chan Gurney against 
Sen. Francis C.ise, a member of tlic 1948 congressional 
•Aviation Policy Board. He endorsed Gurney for the CAB 

^ Nhindt was one of the handful of senators that 
opposed Democrat Administration cuts in the 70-group 
buildup, but this year went along with US.AF money 
reductions recommended by Wilson. He is a co-author 
of the Kennedv Bill, and a member of the Appropriations 
Sukoinmittoc on CAB and C.AA. 

—Katherine Johnson 
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Truce Report From Korea 


Red Asia Now Bristles With Modern Jets 


• Communists have 2,500 
MiCs based in Far East. 

• And 700 U-28 bombers 
replace obsolete Tu-2s. 

Bv A. W. Jessup 
fMcCre».HiJJ World News) 

Fifth Air Force, Korea— Five months 
of immunity from air attack and direct 
observation have given the Communists 
an opportunity to build a formidable 
air position in North Korea. 

They have made the most of it, ac- 
cording to Lt. Gen. S. E. Anderson, 
commander of the Fifth Air Force, who 
gave Aviation Week this estimate of 
present Communist strength; 

• Aircraft The Reds now base an esti- 
mated 100 Ilyushin 11-28 twin-jet light 
bombers in North Korea, plus two to 
three times this number of MiG-15 
interceptors. 

• Reserves. At least 50 11-285 arc lo- 
cated in Manchuria with 125 to 150 
more based in other parts of Com- 
munist China. Red Asia has more 
than 700 of these bombers. MiG 
strength probably exceeds 2,500-about 
half of them on Korean, Manchurian 
and Chinese bases. 

• Airfields. More than 50 bases now 
have one or more runways in good con- 
dition. Five fields are in full opera- 
tion, according to radar plotting of 
Red air activity. Another 14 lack only 
the aircraft, which can be flown in 
from Manchuria or Siberia in a matter 
of minutes. 

► Realistic View— Recently, Gen. Ander- 
son’s staff prepared a document stating 
that the present state of alertness o1 
FAF was ade^ate to defeat any sur- 
prise attack. The general took a more 
modest and realistic view, changing the 
assessment to indicate that the readi- 
ness would “minimize” the effective- 
ness of a surprise air attack. 

The degree of minimization would 
depend upon the Communist commit- 
ment. If the Reds threw in only the 
forces based in North Korea and Man- 
churia, Anderson is confident that Fifth 
could win back air superiority over 
Korea in seven to 20 days, further 
commitment of Red airpower from 
China proper would make the battle 
tougher. 


Yalu Barrier Out If War Restarts 


President Eisenhower, in announc- 
ing the withdrawal of two divisions 
from Korea, indicated that Com- 
munist China no longer would be 
inviolate from air attack should the 
Reds start shooting again. 

This view was amplified by Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, who 
told newsmen: , . There has been 

... a substantial build^ of sea 
and airpower (in the Far East). . . . 
If there is a renewal of hostilities in 
Korea or if the Chinese Communists 
should openly intervene in Indo- 
China, the reactions on our part 
would not necessarily be confined to 
the particular area which the Com- 
munists choose to make the theater 
of their new aggression.” 


(During the Korean hostilities 
Allied planes were restricted by the 
U. N. command from crossing the 
Yalu River in North Korea.) 

Dulles refused to disclose details 
on the buildup of U. S. Far East air- 
power, but said forces will be main- 
tained at appropriate levels to take 
account of our commitments. "TTicsc 
forces will feature highly mobile ait 
and amphibious units,” he said. 

Observers saw these reasons be- 
hind the Administration's views; 

• Rising output of jet-powered aii- 
ciaft, including bombers and fighter- 
bombers. 

• Flans to use atomic weapons in 
shategic actions if circumstances 


Full commitment of the entire Com- 
munist Far Eastern air strength un- 
doubtedly would open up a global war, 
and only a miracle could save Ander- 
son's forces from being overwhelmed, 
along with the Eighth Army, and per- 
haps much of the Far East Air Forces 
based in Japan. Sheer weight of num- 
bers, operating in mass attacks from 
short-range positions upon Fifth’s lim- 
ited number of bases in Korea, would 
be decisive. But anything less would 
give Fifth and FEAF a fighting chance. 
►Powerful Force— Gen. Anderson was 
quick to contradict when Red develop- 
ments were called an air buildup- He 
and his staff stress that the Communists 
have not built up their forces during 
the past 18 months. They have only 
redisposed and modernized their air 



• MiGs have replaced piston engine 
fighters, like the Yaks- 

The significant fact is that the Reds 
now have a powerful, modem, nearly 
all-jet air force in Asia, dispersed on a 
wide arc from Kamchatka through 
Sakhalin, Manchuria and North Korea 
to China proper. 

To offset advantages handed to the 
Reds by the cease fire, Gen, Andenon 
has revamped the Fifth Air Force. 

Last summer, every disposition was 
for offensive action; now the posture is 
basically defensive, although fighter- 
bombers here and FEAFs Bomber 


Command are ready to strike back of- 
fensively if the Reds should start any- 

► Two-Minute Men— Practice alerts at 
USAF bases around the world, shown 
in newsreels in the states, usually start 
in the ready room with pilots awaiting 
call. But it is different here. 

Parked at the end of takeoff runwavs 
you see a dozen or more F-86s, pilo’ts 
sitting in the cockpits, helmeted and 
ready to go. The tower calls, pilots’ 
hands go up, airmen turn on the auxil- 
iaiy power units for the starters. Within 
two minutes, these Sabres roll down 
the runway. Other Sabres are set up on 
five-, 15-, 30- and 60-minute alerts. 

The two-minute men waste not a 
second getting off, for they all are 
aware that this alert could be the real 
thing, that the enemy may be onb 
seconds away. 

At 10 miles per minute, it takes onlv 
two to five minutes to get from the 
front lines to several major bases. The 
MiG-15, in which a North Korean 

t ilot escaped to Kimpo Airfield outside 
eoul last fall, stopped rolling on a 
taxiway before anyone knew what it 
was (Aviation Week Sept. 28, p. 15). 
► Offense Position— Recommendatfons 
that Fifth disperse to the rear have been 
turned down by Anderson. FAF has to 
make a fight for Korea under anv cir- 
cumstances. 

If the Reds come full throttle, it will 
not make much difference whether air- 
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craft are near Seoul or outside Pusan; 
the enemy will be hitting everywhere 
and from a multitude of directions, If 
they come half-force, the general be- 
lieves he can take them quicker and 
easier from forward positions. 

In addition to its continuous inter- 
ceptor alert (night-fighters take over 
from the Sabres from dusk until 
dawn). Fifth has fighter-bombers ready 
to go. 

Units should be post-holing North 
Korean fields within two hours. Fighter- 
bomber flights have their targeh se- 
lected and bomb loads designated. ATI 
thev need is the command to go. 

If it can. Fifth will take on Red air- 
bases and units in Korea. FEAF, with 
its Bomber Command and attached 
Strategic Air Command units, will go 
after the bases in Manchuria and China. 
If Fifth is too occupied in the air over 
South Korea, then FEAFs effort must 
be put on North Korean bases. 

Of coune, atomic bombs may be 
allocated for the neutralization of major 
enemy bases, both in North Korea and 
Manchuria. This could lighten the load 
considerably. 

► Stronger FAF— In some ways Fifth 
Air Force is in better shape then ever. 
Its fighter-interceptor force was doubled 
by re-equipping two fighter-bomber 
wings with the F-86F. 

This not only increased the available 
first-line interceptor strength but also 
improved the fighter-bomber capability. 
Not onlv is the Sabre considered the 
best fighter-bomber in the business, but 
■t can carry out missions without escort 
and prolably can get through to 
targets when other fighter-bombers 
would be forced to turn back in the face 
of determined MiG interceptors. 

► Better Fields— The airfield situation 
is much better, Most runways are in 
the 9,000-ft. class and of concrete. All 
interceptor bases are revetted. 

Dispersion still is unsatisfactory and 
is much less than on the Commie strips 
iro north. Probably this is inevitable. 
Tne Reds proscribe anv land thev need 
in order to build their fields just the way 
they want them, and order the populace 
to labor on the construction at what- 
ever pav, if any. the Red authorities de- 
cide. We suffer under handicaps. 

Our command first must ask per- 
mission of the Republic of Korea for 
land. The ROK has been unwilling or 
unable politically to allow the use of 
anv ground considered cultivable. 

If the land somehow is made avail- 
able, then the command must obtain 
funds from Washington to pay the 
labor (usually at rates far higher than 
the country’s standard). 

This is right and in accord with the 
objectives for which we have fought 
but, in strictly military terms, is ex- 
pensive. Is cost relative to that of Red 
opposition, it probably is exorbitant. 


► Improved Radar System— Redisposi- 
tion of old equipment plus installation 
of new equipment has improved the 
radar warning system greatly. 

Prior to the armistice, the warning 
net was negligible. Navigation was the 
primacy requirement for the electronic 
equipment. Included were the night 
guiding of B-29 and B-26 bombers onto 
enemy targets. 

Now search and warning is the pri- 
mary role. However, even if the system 
works to perfection, it cannot provide 
more than a few minutes warning of 
an enemy attack. 

► Economy Toll— Budget euts have 
taken some toll of Fifth’s readiness for 
any renewal of the war. 

Most noticeable is the limit on flying 
time for F-84 pilots. They currently are 
allowed 19 hr. per month (only re- 
cently increased from 14), far short of 
the is hr. considered necessary for a 
pilot to maintain combat readiness. 

F-86 and B-26 pilots have been get- 
ting their full 25 fit., but only because 
the pilot level has been cut down from 
1.5 to 1.2 per airciaft. 

Pilot shortage? Not exactly, but 
Anderson says he will need replacements 
in a hurry if this war gets hot again. 

But personnel cuts have hurt both 
in maintenance and in mobility. En- 
gine maintenance personnel is below 
authorized strength. Fifth is complet- 
ing a forced-draft training program, 
upgrading personnel to GII mortages. 

► Consolidated Housekeeping-To main- 
tain combat effectiveness, Fifth sacri- 
ficed mobility by consolidating the 
housekeeping chores of two wings on 

Typical is one base on which half of 
the interceptor strength and nearly all 
of the reconnaissance capability are lo- 
cated. Prior to the cut, both wings 
were completely independent and 
mobile. Now, only the combat opera- 
tions of each wing are independent. 
Everything else has been consolidated. 

Combat groups can move quickly but 
the complex of accessory installations 
are so interlocked that it would take 
considerable time to sort out parts 
which should go with each unit. 

► Transferred Priority— One suspects 
from looking at the situation here that 
not only have the budget cuts bad an 
effect but also that prioritv now is on 
some other area- perhaps Europe. 

Have we calculated that the war will 
not be renewed here, or, if it is, then 
wc will not want to sacrifice too much 
materiel and manpower in what could 
well be the Bataan of World War III? 

In part there is the calculated risk 
that the Communists do not want the 
war reopened. For strategic reasons the 
Chinese must maintain positions across 
the middle of Korea, much as the U.S. 
would hold a line at anv cost across 
the middle of Fotida if a Russian force 


invaded that peninsula from the south. 
But they have been warned that no 
bombs would be barred if they renewed 

*'’^e^S°“threat” was backed up 
recently by the flight of F-84s fiotn 
Japan to Bangkok, utilizing air-to-air 
refueling enroute. It not only made a 
nice gesture to the Thais but warned 
the Reds that we have a jet atomic- 
bomb carrier here, which could be re- 
fueled at altitude, for long-distance runs 
into Manchuria, Chma or Siberia. 

North American Tests 
Tandem Sabre Trainer 

A two-seat tandem transonic trainer 
version of the famed F-86F Sabre 
fighter-bomber (Aviation Week Oct. 
26, p. 11) has made ib first successful 
test flight and now is undergoing flight 
evaluation by North American Aviation. 

No orders have been announced. 
The newest Sabre to fly is designed to 
provide advance pilot training in high- 
speed flight, gunnery and dive bomb- 
ing, It is designated the TF-86F (pic- 
tures on p. 9). 

Tlie company savs only two modi- 
fications to the F-86F’s airframe were 
necessary to convert it to a trainer: a 
65-in. extension to the fuselage between 
the nose and wing roots, lengthening 
fuselage to 42 ft. and moving the swept 
wings forward eight inches. The tan- 
dem cockpits have dual controls and a 
duplicate instrument panel. Armament 
has been reduced to two ,50-cal, ma- 
chine guns from the Sabre’s normal six 
,50s, 

► Wing Slats— The TF-86F uses the 
slatted leading edge wings of earlier 
Sabre models which reduce stalls at low 
speeds and permit slower landings. As 
a result of combat experience against 
MiG-1 5s in Korea, the F-86F fighter- 
bomber incorporates a new wing minus 
the leading edge slats which improved 
maneuverability at a slight sacrifice in 
landing characteristics (Aviation Week 
Sept. 7. p. 15). 

The TF-86F is powered by a Gen- 
eral Electric J47-GE-27 turbojet and 
is in the 650-mph. class with a maxi- 
mum service ceiling of 45.000 ft. 

In addition to the fightct-hombei’s 
normal complement of instruments, the 
new trainer model has a North Ameri- 
can-developed intercommunications sys- 
tem, an omni-directional range receiver, 
instrument landing system and a di- 
rectional finder. TTie instrument con- 
soles in front and rear cockpits are 
lower and wider than in the F-86F. 

► Ejection Seats— There are separate 
ejection controls for the clamshell cock- 
pit canopy and the seats and seat belts 
open automatically after ejection. Ejec- 
tion scat controls mav be operated from 
either seat armrest. 
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Reds Increase Light Bomber Performance 


Ru-ttia ha.< made two major modifi- 
cations in its 11-28 to bring [xrrfonnancc 
of the obsolcscine liglit bomber to a 
lontcmporary level: 

• A nciv wing plaiiform uitli dO-deg. 
iwcepliael: replaces the original straight- 
wing gcometrs'. 

• Engine iinpr«»ciiieiit.s ba\c boosted 
the thrust of the axial-flon turbojets 
to 5,500 lb. 

Combined effect of these modifica- 
tions has raised the Il-2S’s top speed to 
more than 650 mph. Ceiling still is 
approximately 45,000 ft. 

These first details and the exclusive 
inflight photograph of the new model 
ill Ilyushin’s tactical airenift series were 
sent to As'i.sTioN \\'kek by a source 
behind the Iron Curtain. Tlie same 
ubsencr collected data for an earlier 
authentic article on the 11-26 .uid its 
sister .ships (.Aviation AA’rp.K Mar. 50, 
1953, p. 30). 

► Rush Job-Thc siveptwiiig Ilnisliin is 
considered an interim type by'thc Red 
ait force and was rushed into produc- 
tion to equip squadrons long overdue 
for inodemization. 

These units were slated first to get 
the miich-nimotcd Type 1 50, reported 
as a deselopmcnt of the German war- 
time Junkers 287, a sivept-fonvard, 
four or six-jet bomber. 

Thc Type 1 50, extensively rede- 


signed as a twin-jet sweptback aircraft 
by a German design team working in 
Podbeicsjc under former top Hciiikcl 
designer Siegfried Guenther, failed to 
meet its performance promises. 

'ITie Red air force, pressed for nc«' 
equipment, ordered a “quick-and-dirtv" 
modification for the 11-28. Production 
lines—which, according to late intelli- 
gence estimates, had supplied upwards 
of 700 of the planes to Red Asia alone 
—were switched over to the new model. 

Deliveries must have begun toward 
the end of 1952, because the first swept- 
M'ing models were seen by late spring 



FIRST PHOTO of Red I1-2&-2 boinbci. 


of last year. By early fall, squadrons 
were operational and obsen'ed over the 
Red Zone of Germany (Avcatcon 
Week Sept. 28. 1953, p. 10), 

Few have been seen in recent weeks, 
but this probably is because of the vir- 
tual abandonment— towards the end Of 
1953— of the Russian Zone as a base of 
military air operations by the Red air 

► Dimeasions-Wingspaii of the new 
Ilyushin is 72 ft,, same as that of its 
straightwing predecessor, measured bc- 
tsi'cen outer extremes of the cylindrical 
tiptanks. 

Fuselage length is reported as 12 f4. 
longer, making the new dimension als« 
72 ft. This is an extremely large in- 
crease and should be considered as a 
rough estimate only. 

Heavier armament is a feature of the 
nesv modification; four 23-mm. cannon 
fixed in the nose and a pair of 23-mm. 
cannon in a manned tail turret make up 
the armament roster. 

•As with the straightwing models, not 
all the planes are fitted with external 
tankage at the wingtips. These are be- 
lieved to be part of tlic builtin fuel sys- 
tem of certain sub-models and are not 
jcttisonable tanks. 

-A three-man crew is standard with 
this aircraft series when used as light 
bombers. — DAA 
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U.K. Tests Jel-lo-J.‘l 
Refuelin”: in CanbeiTa 

i,\fcCiJw-/IiH World News) 

London— , A converted twin-jet Can- 
berra Mk. 2. tanker took to the air 
last week for Britain’s first jef-to-jet 

Sight refueling tests. 

Flight Refuelling, Ltd., whose probe 
and drogue system has been adopted 
for seseral U.S. Navy aircraft and is 
being tested by USAF in a converted 
Boeing B-47B, is conducting the tests 
in the U.K. A Meteor Mk. S fighter is 
acting as receiver. 

Conversion of the Canberra involved 
bomb-bay installation of F'light Rcfnell- 
ing’s hose drum unit, which controls 
flow of fuel from the tanker to the re- 
ceiver and the ’’spring-blind” action of 
the hose. 

► Simple Switch- “It lias proved Ix-- 
yond doubt how simply a bomlx't can 
be fumed into a tanker,” says Flight 
Rcfuelling's chairman, .Sir Ai.in Cob- 
ham. ”It has also disposed of the lin- 
gering idea that one must build vpeci.il 
aircraft to act as tankers . . . 

"With this new equipment, a 
bomber or a transport aircraft, if 
equipped with the necessary fixed fit- 
tings, can be converted info a refueling 
tanker in the minimum of time, as 
70% of the equipment required is al- 
ready installed for the pu^ose of 
ground refueling. The remaining 30% 
can be added verv simply and quickly 
as a package unit." 

Apart from the hose drum unit, con- 
nected to the Canberra's normal exist- 
ing fuel, hydraulic and electrical sv s- 
terns, the only other equipment Flight 
Refuelling has h.id to install is a small 
operator's panel from which the opera- 
tion is controlled. 

► Possible Tankers— .At present, the 
RAF' ha.s no tanker aircraft. It is e\- 
tromelv imlikcly tli.-it Britain’s light de- 
fense 'budget could be stretched to 
make room for a spccialiacd tanker 
aircraft. 

English Electric Canberras. some 500 
of which will be Hying with R.\F‘ 
Bomber Command before anotlicr year 
is out, might be converted. 

So might the Vickers four-jet A’nliant 
bomber, but that day will be a long way 
off because quantity deliveries of \'al- 
iants are not expected before 1956. 

Another possibilitv is de Havilland 
Aircraft’s Comet Is. which ultimately 
will be replaced by Comet 2s and 3s. 

Canadians Order 
1.200-Mph. CF-IO.t 

Toronlo-Canada’s Defense Depart- 
ment has ordered the new CF-105 
delta-wing twin-jet fighter into ijrodiic- 



Cessna Outlook: ‘Very Promising’ 


Cessna .Aircraft Co. reports a "very 
promising” outlook for future commer- 
cial sales, boosted by plans to put its 
new twin-engine Model 510 executive 
]jlane on the market tliis ycar- 

llie Wichita airframe builder pre- 
dicts military sales will tcm.iin at ap- 
proximately i935’s volume of 527.68L- 
243 for the next two ye-ars, a forecast 
based on its estimated backlog of 550-3 
million and present schedules. 

► Profit Dtop-Tn a report on fiscal 
1953, Cessna reveals net earnings after 
taxes totaled SI. 126,587, falling short 
of the previous year’s level by $35,000. 
'Hie company blames this ’small dt- 
ctine” on unexpected high costs in early 
months on the Model ISO and a low 
profit margin on its L-19 observation- 
reconnaissance plane. 


Iiictc.ised commercial orders pushed 
v.iics to a total of $45,360,931, topping 
1952 bv $2,488,729. 

► First Copter- Cessna’s CH-1 heli- 
copter. first rotarv-wing craft designed 
bv the company, is going through flight 
tests ami is .scheduled for certifiratioii. 
'['he producer also reports: 

• Prototvpc XT-37 twin-jet trainer, 
winner of USAE’s $2.5-million design 
competition last year, will be flying be- 
fore the close of fiscal 1954- Cessna 
says the trainer "can mean potential 
production.” 

• Improved pcrfomiancc version of the 
I.-I9 "is about reads In be |)rociircd by 
a iiiilitnrv agency." 

• Model 310 is undergoing acceleration 
and service tests and has jiasscd C.A.A 


lion at A. V, Roe Caiiad.a for the Royal 
Canadian .Air Force. 

The new fighter (.Aviation AA’eek 
Nov. 2. p. 11), of which little is knoAvn 
officially, will be built at the .Avro 
Canada plant near here, defense pro- 
duction minister C. D. Ilowc reports. 
First CF-105 is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1955. 

Unofficiallv. the CF-105 is said to 
have a speed of about 1,200 mph., 
r.mgc of approximately 1,500 mi. 
.Amiamcnt will consist of rocket mis- 
siles. llic plane will weigh approxi- 
mately 30 tons. 

► Near-Vertical Climb— .Avrii Canada 
also is expected to produce the CF- 
105’s new jet engines, expected to be 
much mote poAvetful than tlic com- 
panA ’s Orenda turbojets now going into 
its CE-100 all-AACatlier fighter and Can- 
adair-built Sabres. 

The ncAV powerplants probably will 
give tlic CF-105 a ncar-vertica]<limb 
performance, eliminating need for long 


► S2F' Orders- Defense Minister Brooke 
Claxton says the Royal Canadian Nasw 
will be equipped with the new Gnim- 
man S2I' anti-submarine plane to be 
built bv dc I lavilland -Aircraft of Can- 
ada (Aviation Week Jan. 4. p. 7). It 
appears likclv that the RC.-AF also will 
get S2F‘s, although the major portion 
of the contract will be for the RCN. 

IndustrA' obsers’crs calculate that the 
initial S2F order covers approximately 
100 planes costing about $400,000 
each. Possibly 1 50 additional aircraft 
will be purchased later. 

RCAF is getting six Piasecki II-21A 
Work Horse helicopters early this year 
from the U. S. for rescue purposes. 
Tlicsc will be delivered to it.s Edmon- 
ton base. 

Tlie Canadian government also has 
ordered additional Sabre jet fighters and 
T-33 jet trainers for North .Atlantic 
Treaty Organiaation nations as part of 
Canada’s $300-million contribution to 
mutual aid in the fiscal year beginning 
Apr. 1. 
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Deliveries to USAF Increase 67% 

Talbott reports Air Force received a record 2,700 
aircraft from industry in second half of fiscal 1953. 


Great strides in production progress 
and oph'mism over the present state of 
the nation’s defense highlight the semi- 
annual report submitted to the Presi- 
dent by Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson and his three service secretaries 
for fiscal 1953. 

Efforts to achieve more defense for 
less money progressed satisfactorily dur- 
ing the first six months of his adminis- 
tration. Wilson says. 

► Production Gains— Production of mili- 
tary supplies and construction of 
military facilities increased 35% during 
fiscal 1953, the Secretary reports. 

Of that "deliveries of aircraft and 
engines during fiscal year 1953 more 
than equaled deliveries during the previ- 
ous two yean Production of military 

aircraft was averaging over 900 per 
month during the last half of the year.” 
Wilson says. 

"The type of military strength that 
we must continue to develop is one that 
is both effective in deterring further 
aggression and capable of being sus- 
tained over a prolonged period. It must 
neither undermine the standards or the 
ideals by which we live nor endanger 
the strength of our economic system. 

“In these changing times onlv the 
frequent reappraisal of all factors can 
continue to give ns the military estab- 
lishment for the security of our coun- 
tiy." 

► Peak Deliveries— In a wtapup of USAF 
activities during fiscal 1953, Air Secre- 
tary Harold E. Talbott reveals that 
deliveries of aircraft to the Air Force 
during the second half of the year 
reached a new high of more than 2,700. 
a 67% increase over the comparable 
period of 1952. 

Deliveries during the year, he says, 
totaled more than 4.000 aircraft. 

Talbott reports USAF made 778,730 
purchases totaling $14,210,590,000 


from U. S, companies in 1953. Of the 
total, 21% was placed with small busi- 

^Marginal Advantage— USAF spent 
5525 million on research and develop- 
ment during the year, the Air Secre- 
tary reveals. 

"This substantial support made possi- 
ble an extensive effort directed toward 
developing the advanced air weapons 
essential to the survival of the United 
States in this atomic age. Any marginal 
advantage of this nation over potential 
enemies lies predominately in the tech- 
nical superiority that it currently enjoys 
and obviously must labor to maintain," 
he says. 

► C-I24 Changcs-In the transport field, 
Talbott reports that Douglas Aircraft’s 
C-124 Globemaster "will incorporate 
major changes to provide new capabili- 
ties. To bring the fuselage closer to 
the ground for ease in loading, the wing 
will be elevated. Other new features 
will include in-tail loading, pressuriza- 
tion and a turboprop poweiplant-’’ 

He also mentions the new C-130 
medium transport being developed by 
Lockheed Aircraft for support and as- 
sault missions. It is the first designed 
to utilize the new Allison T-56 turbo- 
prop engine. 

'In the past year, eight new transport 
squadrons were activated," Talbott 
says, “in addition to a third air resupply 
and communications wing. The MAtS 
fleet, including U. S. Navy components, 
increased from 1,074 to 3,314 aircraft. 
Numerically, the sturdy C-54 formed 
the backbone, although additional large 
C-124 transports were placed in opera- 
tion.” 

► Potent Weapon— Navy spent $2,1 bil- 
lion for new aircraft during fiscal 1953, 
Navy Secretary Robert B. Anderson re- 

He says Navy’s most potent weapon 


ts the aircraft carrier task force because 
"it is a mobile, fully equipped air base 
which can operate over three-quarters 
of the globe, projecting its aircraft 
against the enemy and at the same time 
presenting a small and elusive target. . . . 

aircraft carrier with its bomber and 
fighter planes is the core around which 
the fleets are built.” 

Anderson reports steady progress in 
modernizing the Navy’s force of 13,400 
aircraft. He says as aircraft embodying 
the latest developments were delivered 
to the operating forces, the Naval Air 
arm’s degree of modernization, "as 
measured by the proportion of modem 
aircraft in front-line aviation units," 
rose from about 28% in June 1952 to 
56% in June 1953. 

"An outstanding achievement in 
adapting aircraft carriers to handle mod- 
em hi^speed aircraft has been the 
development of the canted deck,” he 

►$170.5 Billion Available— In his de- 
tailed year-end report, Wilson told the 
President the Defense Department had 
$170.5 billion available in the three 
years since the beginning of the Korean 
hostilities. 

Procurement and construction funds 
amounted to $119.3 billion, with 597.6 
billion slated for procurement of hard 
goods, $11.4 billion for soft goods and 
$10.3 billion for military construction. 
► Economy ’Suffers’— By the end of the 
fiscal year, he says, the department had 
obligated; 5109.2 billion of the $119.3 
billion made available for procurement 
and constmetion, $91.1 billion for hard 
goods, $11.3 billion for soft goods and 
$6-8 billion for construcWon. 

These totals, he explains, include 
funds appropriated directly to the De- 
partment of Defense as well as military 
assistance funds appropriated to the 
President and allocated to the depart- 
ment bv the Director for Mutual 
Security, 

Investment of such enormous sums 
within a span of three years cannot be 
carried out without mistakes and ex- 
cesses, Wilson says. Economy and effi- 
ciency "suffer when the need for rapid 
expansion is of paramount importance 
in the interest of national defense.” 


Safety Award Winner 

In a photograph showing winners of 
the Flight Safety Foundation's 1953 air 
safety awards (.Aviation Week Jan. 4 
p. 14), Carl Christenson, director of 
safety for United Air Lines, was inad- 
verently identified as Dr. Ross A. Mc- 
Farland, honored by FSF for his book, 
"Human Factors in Air Transporta- 

Mt. Christenson accepted the award 
for Dr, McFarland who was unable to 
attend the presentation. 
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BE A Official Blasts U.K. Aircraft 

Airline’s chief engineer charges British workmanship is 
inferior to U. S. ; plane producers demand proof. 


By Nat McKitterick 
(McGraw-Hiil World News) 

London— Britain’s aircraft builders, 
stung by a British European Airways 
official's charge that their workmanship 
is inferior to U. S. plane producers, have 
put the burden of proving the accusa- 
tions on the airline. 

BEA chief engineer B. S. Shenstone 
created a furor in the industry and be- 
came probably the most unpopular man 
in U. K. aviation when he told a con- 
ference of the Institution of Production 
Engineers; "There is more consistency 
m articles of American manufacture 
than in articles of British manufacture.” 

Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors asked BEA chief executive Peter 
0. Masefield for full technical details oa 
the engineer's complaints. Industry ob- 
servers forecast Shenstone will not be 
hard pressed to present evidence back- 
ing up his claims. 

► "‘Worst Aspects”— Speaking in his offi- 
cial capacity, the chief engineer also 
told the conference: 

• "In the U, K.. the average finish given 
to an aircraft is far inferior to that given 
to the average American aircraft. - 

• "One of the worst aspects of work- 
manship in the U. K. at present is elec- 
trical wiring. . . , Within the last two 
months an operator who bought new 
British transport aircraft has had to strip 
them all of electrical wiring and renew 
it before they could put this type into 
operation. . . . Tire operator is ... fed 
up. . . 

Coming from such an authoritative 
source, the BEA engineer’s remarks 
made the front pages of most of Brit- 

ments came thick ^nd fast in the wake. 

Commented SBAC; “Some points of 
criticism (at the conference) seemed to 
appeal less to the trained technical mind 
than to the emotions of the public.” 

Specific companies chimed in with a 
chorus of "Not Us?” Said Vickers- 
Armstrongs, makers of the turboprop 
Viscount transports, "We have the au- 
thority of BEA to state that the Vis- 
counts have given BEA full satisfaction 
in these respects (mentioned by Slicn- 
stone)." 

Sir Miles Thomas, chairman of Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corp., quickly ex- 
onerated the de fJasalland Comet jet 
liners by saying he could not subscribe 
to or substantiate Shenstone’s criticisms. 

► Evidence— Authorities cite three cases 
as evidence substantiating the engineer’s 
charges: 

• His specific reference to the operator 


of new British equipment who had to 
rewire his fleet will find confirmation 
with Trans-Canada Air Lines. 

TCA took delivery of three Bristol 
Mk, 31 Freighters last fall. All had to 
be rewired before thw went into service. 

"Trans-Canada hatf asked for electri- 
cally driven instrumentation but agreed 
to do the job itself when Bristol said 
the requirement would delay delivery, 

• Shenstone could list extensive elec- 
trical troubles BEA had in introducing 
the de Havilland (Airspeed) Elizabethan 
transports more than a year ago. 

Built by Airspeed before the com- 
pany was absorbed by DH, the Eliza- 
bethans svere delivered to the carrier 
with countless bugs. Airspeed never had 
built a metal aircraft before and the 
production of Elizabethans was stopped 
after DH took over. 

At great cost-some of which was re- 


Modcl of a new four-place all-oietal light- 
plane on the drawing boards at Beecraft As- 
sociates. Inc., San Diego, is shosvn in above 
photograph of the firm’s single-place all- 
metal Honey Bee penonal plane, which re- 
cently received an approved tvpc certificate 
from Civil Aeronautics Administration. The 
four-placer, designated Queen Bee, is de- 
signed for a 15D-hp. engine, spans 30 ft and 
is estimated to have a 150-mpb. cruise speed. 


couped bv charging de Havilland penalty 
payments against late delivery— BEA 
worked all tlie bugs out. 

For some time now the comfortable, 
high-wing transport has been reluming 
a profit to its operator. 

• Or Shenstone could point to BOAC’s 
19 Handley Page Hermes transports, 
currently pasturing at London Airport 
for want ot a customer. 

The airline ordered 25 Hccines-civil 
version of the Handley Page Hastings 
military transport— in 1947, got them 
into service in 1950, started disposing 
of them all more than a year ago. 

According to a recent Parliamentary 
debate, no less than 400 modifications 
were found necessary in that time. The 
aircraft still was being modified after 
BOAC had sold five to Airwork, Ltd., 
for troop tran.sport some 18 months ago. 
► Dragging Wings— About aircraft fin- 
ish, Shenstone says, "’Parts and assem- 
blies are not treated well in the shops, 
and in one wing factory, the impression 
received wis that after manufacture they 
dragged the wings along the shop floor 
to get them out of the way." 

He also savs; "Wliv do some British 


Note the V-tail. The high-wing Honey Bee 
is powered by a 65-bp. ContinCDtal and 
cruises at 110 mpli. Span is 28 ft., length 
16 ft, 10 in,, and gross weight 860 lb, An 
85-bp. two-place version of the Honey Bee 
also is under consideration. It will cruise at 
apprnximately 125 mph. Earbei the firm 
built the single-place. Wee Bee, which p2ol 
flies from a prone position. It was detnon- 
sbated here and abroad in 1948-1949. 



Beecraft Plans New Lightplanes 
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m^mufacturers . . . still &ncl that fiush 
riveting is too difficult and make unim- 
pressive excuses for the use of snap-head 
and brazier-head rivets? . - - Aircraft 
with such rivetings are much more dif- 
ficult to ken> clean .... 

“Lack of consistency has plagued 
BEA among other things on ailaons, 
which— although they are supposed to 
be identical— ate, in fact, not so. In 
more than one type, when we change 
the aileron we have to test flv it and 
make numerous adjustments so that the 
feel of the ailerons is satisfactory.” 

► ?0.000-IIr. Target- Most of'Shen- 
stone's criticisms revolve around the 
problem of "long life which we must 
hns e in aircraft work." The engineer set 
a target of ^0.000 hr. without "danger- 
ous fatigue" as his objectis’e for British 
Eurooean equipment. 

MTiile pointing out that "there arc 
DC-^s existing which have flown more 
than 40.000 hr. and have taken more 
than 1 ^ years to do it." he finds the 
highest figure racked up b>’ a BEA air- 
craft onh- 10,624 hr.— logged bs’ Vickers 
Viking after seven sears service. 

► Timely Warning-Bv their nature, al- 
most none of Shenstone’s remarks have 
anv rcle\'iin"e to Viscounts or Comets, 
still tno carlv in operation for such an 
aopraisal. But a few in the British in- 
dustry sas- thes' believe the warnings 

WTiat Shenstonc savs of British air- 
craft hnilders, countless .Anglo-American 
nroductivitv teams has’e said of other 
U. K. industries: The best production 
practice may be vers- good indeed, hut 
the average is none too high. 

► U. K. Revolution-British production 
got another hard look at the conference 
from S. P. Woodies', superintendent of 
A'ickers-Armstrongs Siipcrmarine nivi- 

Citing mam- examples from the U. S.. 
AA’oodIcv forecasts a "distinct resolu- 
tion” in airframe manufacture in Britain 
in the near future, a resolution into in- 
tegral construction nrethods now well 
in raractice in America. 

Current trends in aircraft design 
mean "an cser-incteasing accent on ma- 
chining and a reduction in pure metal 
sheet forming and assembly' . Woodley 
belies-es. "It is imperative that we has'c 
presses installed in this coiinlrv of not 
less than 45.000 tons capacits’ and, bet- 
ter still, nf 50,000 tons." 

► Tough Problem— Tlie need for Britain 
to shift to American-stvlc integral con- 
struction poses a ser>' tough economic 
problem for Britain— a problem both 
Woodlev and Short Bros, chief designer 
Darn'd Keith-Lucas stressed. 

AA'oodley says. Britain should "con- 
centrate its production effort on one Or 
two aircraft only" in the fighter field. 
This would give the longer production 
runs needed to amortize a huge produc- 
tion investment. 


Bristol Tests Big Copter on Carrier 


BRISTOL 173 MK. 1 comes in to land on IIMS kiagle tor three-day trials at sea. 
Data was collected on twin-cotoi copter's bcharini during vnrring dcgiees of deck motion, 


STOWAGE BELOW DECK was tried with rotor blades folded to simplify iiaodling. 
Here Bristol 17J has been maneuvered off the elevator and is moving into HMS Eagle's 
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new motor 


for small fans, 
blowers, pumps 


* 2ZH ounces 


20DD 


hours 


brush ife 


Omull w 8 '"ches long, 
OlIlQM 2^ inches in diameter 


This new EEMCO motor was 
designed for a wide variety of uses 
where a light, compact unit with 
unusually long life is required. It 
is tooled for large quantity, low 
cost production. All cast compo- 
nents are either die, investment, 
or molded. 

The basic design is extremely 
flexible. Speed can be varied by 
changes in winding and/or 
lamination stack length. 
Wound for 28 volt D.C.; it can 
be wound for either 110 volt 
A.C. or D.C. 


electrical engineering and 
manufacturing corporation 

4612 west jefferson blvd., los angeles 16, calif. 
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SYLPHON STAINLESS STEEL BELLOWS ASSEMBLIES 


N o MATTER how "tricky” a bellows 
assembly you may require, we can 
make it for you— save you time and 
money, too. 

You get the advantages of trained 
personnel — specialists in this highly 
specialized field. They’re backed by half- 
a-century of experience in developing and 
producing bellows assemblies of all kinds. 

You get service that saves you time. 
We take over all production problems 


and worries— see that you get bellows 
assemblies made exactly to your speci- 
fications, on schedule. 

If you use, or plan to use, stainless steel 
(or other metal) bellows assemblies— for 
thermostatic devices, pressure controls, 
hydraulic mechanisms, recording instru- 
ments, valves or other applications— we 
can show you short cuts to savings. 
Write either Fulton Sylphon Division 
or Bridgeport Thermostat Division. Ask 
for idea-stimulating catalog AA-HOO. 
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FULTON SYLPHON DIVISION 
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1933 Esliinatod Ci^ il Air Ojierations 

los: 1953 9 

(Alhiall U'-'tiiiutcd) Chii 


Scheduled air c 
rout-engine 


1- and Z-place model 
5-, 4-, and 5-place ir 
Over 5-place models 
Civd airports 


Domestic 

International 

Total express and freight toi 

Domestic 

International 

Total passenger latalib'es . . . 

Domestic 

International 

Total passenger fatalities p 
passenger-miles flown . 


. . 27,385,276 
.. 25,019.7-12 
. . 2,365.534 
. . 562,066,704 
458,563,946 
,103,502,738 
. . 15,549,388 
. . 12,528,437 
. . 3,020,951 
. . 16,177,297 
. . 13,005.138 
. . 3,372,139 
. 233,493,670 
. .160,819,801 
.. 72,673,869 
, . 140(8acft.) 

, 46(5acft.) 
.. 94(3acft.) 


2.758.000 

631.780.000 

520.929.000 

110.851.000 

18.179.000 

14.730.000 

3.429.000 

18.912.000 

15.312.000 

3.600.000 

256.725.000 

183.978.000 

72.747.000 
8B(6acft.) 
86(4acft.) 

2(2acft.) 

0.5 


Civil Aviation Sets New Records 

Scheduled airline passenger traffic increases 17%, 
safety improves, and aircraft production climbs 22%. 


Scheduled air transport operations 
during 1953 grew at rate nearly twice 
as fast as in 1952 and the safety record 
continued to improve noticeably, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration reports in a 
roundup of last year's civil aviation 
activities. 

New highs also were reached in the 
number of Civil aircraft manufactured, 
flying hours and buildup of electronic 
navigational aids. 

► Passenger Safet)' Record— Although 
flnal-quaiter figures lack official con- 
firmation, C.AA estimates that approxi- 
mately 31,981,000 revenue passengers 
were flown on scheduled domestic and 
international caniers last year, a 17% 
gain over 1952’s total of 27,385,276. In- 
crease over the 1951-1952 period was 
9%. 

In safety, scheduled passenger fatal- 
ities last year came to 0.5 per 100-mil- 
lion passenger-miles, compared with 0-9 
in 1952 and 1.3 in 1951- 


► Plane Output Increases— Tliere was a 
22% gain over 1952 in the number of 
onc-to-five-place civil planes produced 
for business agricultural and industrial 
flying. 

These activities showed continued 
growth in hours flown, contrasting with 
declines in instructional and pleasure 
flying. 

Business flying headed the list of 
general air activities, with 3,124,000 hr., 
CAA claims. 

►Traffic Tops 17 Million— Landings 
and takeoffs of sclieduled, irregular, gen- 
eral and military planes handled by 
CAA airport control towen is estimated 
to have surpassed 17 million last year, 
compared with 15,814,213 in 1952. Fix 
postings, recorded when an airplane re- 
ports passing a check point along the 
airways, topped 15 million in 1953, 
compared with 13,136,703 last year. 

Net increases in electronic navigation 
aids last year included 23 instmment 
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Hartwell 

Flush 

Latches 

AVAILABLE 
FOR OVER 



BACK 

VIEW 


300 


COMBINATIONS 
|oF DOOR A FRAME 
THICKNESSES 


HARTWELL Trigger-: 
Lalchcs arc prtsduced Ir 


Flush 

300 


■rigger ofTsels. We can supply a latch 
for aoy door lo be latched in any 
frame within thickness ranges common 
to standard sheet metal practice. 

No altering of panels and frames it 
necessary when HARTWELL Flush 
Latches are installed. Offsets of bolt 
and trigger are stamped on each pan 
for rapid and accurate selection of 

All HARTWELL Flush Latches 
and Hinges are the result of nearly 
two decades of continuous specialized 
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CAA Airwavs Facililies 


Airways mileage 

Colored (low-frequciicy) airways, coiiltollcd 

Colored (losv-frcquencjO airsvavs, iion-controllcd. . 

VOR airwavs, direct 

VOR airways, alternate 

Landing areas 

Intermediate 5eldb 

Jointly operated fields 

Lighting aids 

Aitw-.us beacons (excluding landing) 

Neon approach light lanes 

High intensity approach light lanes 

Navigation and landing aids 

Airport surveillance radar 

h'an markers 

Distance ineasuring equipment' 

High-power non-dircctional radio beacons 

Instrument landing sy stems’ 

Low/medium frequency ranges 

Low/medium power non-dircctional radio beacons 

Precision approach radar 

VHh' omniranges' 

VHP visual aural ranges 

Communications facilities 

Interstate airways communications station 

Overseas foreign airways communications station - 
Traffic control facilities 

Air route traffic control ccoters 

Airport traffic control towers 


Combined si 


ion/tower 


WILIX 

ALL-STAINLESS 

FLBXIBie 

TUBING ASSEMBLIES 


CHOSEN 



AVICA corrosion resistant Stain- 
less Steel tubing and Stainless 
Steel fittings hove withstood the 
2000° Fohr. flame test for ten 
minutes without failure and are 



Please wire or phone. 

AVICA CflRPDRATIDN 
P. O. BOX 1090 
PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 
TEL. PORTSMOUTH 479 


landing systems, seven airport surveil- 
lance radars, 16 distance measuring 
equipments, nine very high frequency 
omni-directional radio ranges. Direct 
VOR airways mileages increased from 
45.831 to 54,225. 

► Military Contracts Climb-CAA also 
handed greater responsibility for super- 
vision of work to approved repair sta- 
tions last year, and these shops reported 


Los Angeles Airways 
Wins Subsidy Boost 

Los Angeles Airways has won a final 
subsidy and mail pay inacase of S137.- 
489 for the back period Apr. 11. 1952- 
Sept. 30, 1953. Final current and fu- 
ture rate soon will be proposed by Civil 
Aeronautics Board, 

The retroactive show-cause order of 
the Board proposes a profit clement of 
555,102 for the period. It also includes 
increased operating expense allowance 
to depreciate its Sikorskv S-55 helicop- 
ters over three instead of five years. For 
the future period, this depreciation 
change would increase expenses by 


a 60% increase in the military contract 
work awarded them. 

During the first half of 1933, the 
agency issued certificates or specialized 
rating to 35,550 airmen at a rate 11% 
higher than 1952. 

Recipients included 16,685 student 
pilots. 1.556 airline transport pilots, 344 
liclicoptcr pilots, 3.237 mechanics and 
2,096 control tower operators. 


547,000 a year. 

Temporary mail and subsidy rates are 
set to make the carrier break even onlv. 
The retroactive final rate increases a3- 
just for the higher depreciation allow- 
ance and a profit and income tax 
element. The final future rate will do 
the samc- 

Arab York Freighter 

(.\fcGraw-IIiil World News) 

Beirut, Lebanon— .Air Liban h.is pur- 
chased a four-engine Avro A’ork freighter 
from British Skyways Co. to fly between 
Beirut and Dahran, Saudi Arabia. Saudi 
Arabia has placed a ban on British air- 
line operations. 
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WORLD’S FINEST 
TESTING FACILITY 

for air turbine-driven accessories at 

ECLIPSE-PIONEER 


World's Largest Producer of Aviation Instruments ond Accessories 


DESIGNED TO SPEED ADVANCEMENT OF JET AIRCRAFT 
BY MAKING SUPERIOR ACCESSORY PRODUCTS POSSIBLE 

Eclipsc-Pionecr sola ihe pace againi This time by developing and 
putting into operation the moat complete facility anywhere for the 
eaduaiv* testing of air turbine-driven acccaaorice. The product of 
ibouaanda of hours of planning and construction, ibia new E-P facility 
baa one goal — to speed advancement of jet aircraft by 
quickening the perfection of accessory 

Uerc’a bow it works, At a central primary control console in the main 
equipment building, maximum simulated flight conditions arc 
set up, ranging in temperatures from -100"F to 4-800“F ... and in 
altitudes from sea level to 80,000 feet. Tlien . . . using setx>ndary ct>turuls 
to regulate exhaust vacuum, air pressure, air temperature and fuel 
and brine temperatures . , . men in the control room for the 
dual test cells "mix” the individual conditions they need for specific 
tests. The result — the closest approach to in-fligbt conditions yet 
available for the development and testing of jet auxiliary equipment, 
Over 3000 h.p. of equipment is contained in the new facility. Included 
are a primary stage 1750 h.p, 5-stage (xotrifugal exhauster ... a 
secondary stage 500 h.p. 2-Stage rotary exhauster ... a 600 h.p. 
6-cytiuder double aedng reciprocating compressor ... a 3-stagr Freon. 

This advanced facility plus Eclipse-Pioneer's specialized experience 
and manpower can be expected to produce superior afterburner fuel 
pumps, water alcohol pumps, aircraft air-conditioning equipment, 
pneumatic atarlera, turhinc-driven accessory drives and other aocessoriea 
that tvill help tomorrow’s jets fly faster, farther and mote safely. 




More and more of today’s smart business- 
men are flying their own or company planes. 
They’ve taken to the air because they have 
to go places — with a speed and convenience 
entirely free of schedules. 

For quality and service you can depend on 
Esso Aviation Products — chosen by many 
leading airlines and aircraft and engine 
builders. 

There are over 600 Esso Dealer Airports 
ready to serve your private or company plane 
with a dependable line of high quality Esso 
Aviation fuels and lubricants. Products proved 
by over 44 years of actual flying. 

For extra convenience take along an Esso 


Credit Card. You and your company can 
charge lubrication, tire and battery services, 
landing fees, over-night storage in transit and 
minor emergency repairs. 

Look for the famous Esso Wings for qual- 
ity, service and convenience. 
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Copter Future 

• NYA calls helicopter an- 
swer to traffic snarls. 

• Rotary-wing craft is tied 
to urban planning. 

By Richard Baleminc 

Manhattan’s answer to congestion of 
crosslown tiafSc— which today moves 
slower than "when horses drew the 
vehicles”— is the helicopter, says Glen B. 
Kastbum, assistant to the president of 
New York Airways. 

Speaking before the American Heli- 
copter Society in Wasliington, Eastbum 
remarked that 3,750,000 persons come 
into Manhattan below 60th Street every 
day and the same number depart every 

"This generation has produced noth- 
ing that is going to be as significant 
in metropolitan planning and develop- 
ment as is the helicopter,” he predicts, 
► ‘Doing a Job’— Tlio copter airline has 
been operating in the New York area 
for more than a year and began carrying 
passengers in July, believing "it was nec- 
essary to prove the economics of the 
helicopter’’. 

“We believe wc are doing a job," 
says Eastburn. 

He cites three factors that will deter- 
mine the helicopter's future: 

• Public acceptance. 

• Operators acceptance. 

• Economy. 

"The public is going to control the 
use of the helicopter,” Eastbum says, 

"Noise I put dosvn as one of me 
most important limiting factors to full 
utilisation of tliis wonderful machine. 
That is the exhaust noise. The rotor 
noise is rather insignificant, but there 
is a great deal of confusion on the part 
of the public between noise made by the 
conventional aircraft with props and 
that of the helicopter." 

The New York Airways executive told 
society members that his company now 
operates at a minimum of 1,000 ft. on 
its routes between Bridgeport. Conn., 
and Trenton, N. J-, 60 mi. on either 
side of New York. 

"We could operate at 500 ft. but 
«e prefer to operate at from 1,200 to 
1,500 ft. to get high enough so tliat 
noise docs not disturb people in the en- 
joyment of their homes," Eastbum says- 

He says the public in some instances 
has confused the helicopter's rotor noise 
with the prop noise of cons’entional 
transports flying over tlie area. 

►Public Confidence— second engine 
or resers’c power is needed in copters, 
he svams, to give tlic public more con- 
fidence. At present, NYA operates Si- 
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These entirely new Klixon Circuit Breakers (D6755-1 and 
D67S6-1) are especially designed for the protection of the 
power supply in aircraft instrument circuits. 

Exceptionally small, two of the D6755-1 units fit the same 
mounting space required by one AN type push-pull circuit 

These Circuit Breakers exceed the requirements of 2SG's 
shock, and vibration of 600 to J300 cycles per minute with a 
total excursion of 0.06 inches. Completely sealed, these 
breakers are weather-proof, dust-proof, explosion-proof and 
meet military specifications for corrosion and humidity resist- 
ance. The present 1 ampere rating will successfully interrupt 
any short circuit on 30 volts DC or 120 Volts AC. 

Like all Klixon Circuit Breakers, the D67S5-1 and D67S6-1 
are individually calibrated and inspected for Ultimate Trip. 
This precision calibration assures accurate, dependable oper- 
ation under all flight conditions, 

Write for specification data which gives complete in- 




SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
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korsky S-55s, powered by a single Pratt 
& V?liitney R2800 reciprocatuig en- 
gine. 

He adds that the public would be 
given increased cotifidcnce in helicopter 
transportation if manufacturers would 
equip copters witli pontoons for water 
landings, give them instrument opera- 
tion and increase size and speed. 

'Ilie latter would make the helicop- 
ters mote acceptable to airline opera- 
tors, Eastbum points out. 

"We believe we should have a ship of 
about -1,500 lb. for our type of opera- 
tion," he savs. (Present weight is about 
1,200 lb.) "We need 18 to 20 passen- 
ger copters. \Ve now car^' up to six and 

He estimates speed should be 125 
mph., as oppo.scd to the 90 to 100 mph. 
al which the S-55 non- cruises. 

► Operating Costs— .\s to NYA's opeta- 
tion, Eastbum says the airline chalked 
up 61 1 hr- of revenue operation during 
October, operating around the clock 
betn-ecn New York's Ij Gnardia, Idle- 
wild and Newark Airports and twice a 
day on suburban routes. 

ITic carrier has flown 54,-100 mi. with 
average daily utilization of 5 hr. 6 min. 
pet aircraft at 53% load factor. 

"Depreciation cost is S42 per hour 
of flight," he savs, "maintenance S30 
per hour, flying operations S5I per hour, 
and total operating cost S103 per hour 
of flight time. 

"l-'liglit operation and indirect main- 
tenance is S53 per hour, general admin- 
istrative S49 per hour, with a total of 



Power Steering 


"Tip toe” powcr-stecred noscwlieel is now 
standard equipment on all Aero Commander 

Hydraulic ' steering cylinder can be seen 
iiountcd in a horizontal position just above 
.he nose wheel. It also acts to damp nose- 
rbcel shimmy. An automatic centering dc- 
. ICC in Ihccyfindei straightens tlie nosewbecl 
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We have the specialized skill, experience and equipment to manufac- 
ture special bolts and fasteners to your most exacting specifications. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 

Serving the Aircraft, Automotive, Marine, Rail, and Oil Tool Industries 






Us a matter of 


PRECISION ! 


^ THE STEEL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING CO. 


engineers and manufacturers • Springfield, Ohio 



AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 



Missiles, Sleds Test Out Chute Design 


UNDAMAGED AFTER DROP FROM BOEING B-29, Cook Research Labs' Skokie fiee-M missile is pulled from ground 

b>' mobile crane. The thcee-ineb-thick chrome-steel spike on Skokie’s nose absorbs impact after drop from altitude during Air Force para- 
ebute tests at Edwards AF6. The biglil)’ instrumented missile reaches near-sonic speeds during its fall. 
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• AF checks new types 
of parachutes in drops 
from 20,000 ft. and on 
Mach 2 rocket railroad. 


Missile drop tests and supersonic 
railroad rides are helping engineers of 
Cook Research Laboratories test para- 
chutes for sonic-.specd applications to 
confemporar)’ aircraft. 

Heavily instrumented “bombs” and 
rocket-propelled sleds, mounting a va- 
riety or parachute designs, simulate the 
conditions of the specific application. 
During brief test runs, avionic and pho- 
fograpnic eyes record or transmit in- 
formation wliich will help determine 
canopy sliapes, opening shocks and 
loads on shrouds. 

Cook engineers use the facilities of 
the Air Force Flight Test Center, Ed- 
wards AFB, Calif, for this specialized 
research and development work on para- 

► Dtop Tests— "Skokie” is the name of 
a 32-ft, missile used in the drop tests. 
Loaded on a flight test Boeing B-29, 
modified to carry the strange shape, the 
missile is taken to altitudes of over 
20,000 ft- 

During the drop, three parachutes 
arc opened from tlie missile tail fins. 
The fourth fin contains a liighspeed 
movie camera which films the operation 
of the chutes. 

At preset speed and altitude the first 
chute is popped. After a few seconds, 
a powder charge blows that chute clear; 
but during those few seconds, the cam- 
CTa and other instruments have been 
recording drag and stabilizing parain- 

The second chute blossoms riglit 
after the first is ejected; it is a drogue 
chute to slow the dropping missile to 
a point where the tliird chute can be 
opened for recovery of the bomb in good 
condition. 

Final shock of impact with the 
ground is avoided by using a chromc- 
stccl spike, part of the inissile nose. 
I'hc spike |x:nctratcs tlic hard desert 
floor and. in doing so. absorbs the 
energy of impact. Instruinent shock is 
avoided by this procedure. Cook le- 

During the drop, a tape recorder in 
the missile collects data whicli is repro- 
duced later through a special unit de- 
veloped by Cook. Output of the re- 
producer IS a graphic reproduction of 
the coBected data. 

► Sled Tests— Cook engineers have de- 
veloped one of the family of rocket- 
piopelled sleds which hurtles down tlic 
supersonic railroad at Edwards (Avia- 




Aviution Week Picture Brief 


FI.OW SEPARATION is delayed by wsc of wrtev gcneiafn'S nn F-86D Sabre. 

Vortex Generators on F-86D 


I'low improvement at two critical 
locations on the Nortli American 
l'-86D Sabre is tlic job of a group 
of tiny airfoil sections called "vor- 
tas generators.” Purpose of the gen- 
erators, wliich CTcnte a vortex pattern 
downstream of tlieir location, is to 
re-enetgizc the boimdar\’-layer air and 
delay separation of tlic flow from 
the surface. 

This is the second reported use 
of tlic airfoils: tlie first is on the 
wings of the Boeing B--17 Stratojet 
(Aviation Week Nov. 9, p. 52). 


Studs' of tlic pictures shows that 
two methods of construction arc 
used. .Alicad of tlic N.AC.A fliisli 
intake, the generators arc either 
simple angle clips or T-scction extru- 
sions, riveted througli tlic dctacli- 
afale panels in the viciiiih' of tlic 
intake (indicated by [1] on photo 
above). Under the tail and on the 
fuselage side, the generators arc cut 
from sheet and welded to a strip 
which is in turn either riveted or 
screwed to the skin panel (indicated 
by [2] on plioto). 


T-SECTION extrusions are riveted 
through panels at flush intake. 


NON Week Sept. 7, 1955, p. 26). 

Primarily used for collecting design 
data on drogue parachutes, tlic sled is 
instrumented in a similar manner to 
the drop-test missile. 

Design speed of tlie sled approaches 
Mach 2; power for the rapid riae comes 
from Nortli American Aviation’s 50,- 


OOO-lb.-tlirust lic|iiKl-propellaiit rocket 
engine. 

The sled is stopped by using a water 
brake developed by Cook. 'I'he brake 
scoops water from a shallow trough be- 
tween the rails and transfers the tre- 
mendous energy of the moving sled to 
the water. 
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Ten Wing Tanks Take Space of One 


A nct\' packaging tccliuiquc applied 
to «iiig tanks for lISAk' jet aircraft is 
designed to permit 10 tanks to he 
shipped and stored in the space nor- 
mally oeaipicd by one. 

l1ic technique effected a S325.000 
saving in sliippiiig and storage costs on 
one shipment alone, according to Royal 
Jet, Inc., .Alhambra, Calif., which pro- 
ducc.s the tanks. 

'Ihc packaging or nesting technique 
is accomplished in this manner: 

Ten nose sections ate fitted together, 
like drinking cups, and then wrapped 
in five center sections along svith a 
drum of parts (nuts, bolts, etc.) for 
fis'e tanks. 

Ten t.iil sections ate fitted together 
in the same manner and wrapped in 
five center sections along witli another 
drum of parts for fir e tanks. 

Thc.se two assembled groupings arc 
placed in the packing crate. 

Then. 40 seal rings and 20 channel 
rings arc secured in the crate and tlic 
10 completely packed wing tanks arc 
ready for shipment. 

When the tanks arrive at their desti- 
nation. they are assembled with simple 
hand tools, screwdrivers and wrenches. 

Royal Jet, !nc., in collahoratioii witli 


COMPLETED NEST contains 10 iving 
Wnlts, including nose, center and tail sec- 
tions plus seal and channel lings and drum 
of nuts, bolts, etc. 

Century Kngineering Co. of Burbank. 
Calif., designed, deiclopcd and manu- 
factures the wing tank. 


Aircraft Temperature 
Studies Simplified 

.A grapliical method for determining 
skin and interior temperatures on high- 
speed aircraft at altitude has been de- 
veloped by tsvo scientists in the Re- 
search Division of the New York Uni- 
versity College of Engineering. 


Using this new method, aircraft tem- 
peratures can be calculated much mote 
rapidly for conditions of flight up to 
Mach 5 and altitudes of 100.000 ft. 
During a year-long research period, 
project director AA’illiam D. Murray and 
.research associate Laivtettce Slote corn- 
puled slahilued skin tcinpcralures, 
equipment temperatures, interior air 
temperatures, and atmospheric prop- 
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HIGH LEVEL 



see where you tun 


Sea Revere ... if you need to know - HOW MUCH 
LIQUID - HOW LITTLE - AT WHAT LEVEL. Revere': pre- 
cision made instruments are your unfailing eyes that see into 
sealed tanks, tubes or complex Fuel lines. They con provide 
you with accurate measurement of liquid level regordless 
of pressure or temperoture changes, vibrotion or rapid 
occelerotion forces, AND they will oulomoticolly transmit 
a worning signal whenever liquid flow or level mointenance 
varies from a pre-delermined value. 

These hermeticolly sealed, magnetically actuated instru- 
ments employ bolonced float assemblies to minimize folse 


alarms. Compact and light. Revere instruments meet govern- 
ment specifications. They ore avoiloble in many different 
configurations, some of which include relays to handle heavy 
electricol loads. Others ore designed for complete sub-j 
mersion in fluids. 

Submit your control problem to our field Engineering 
Deporlmenl today- Revere will provide the instruments to' 
tell you - HOW MUCH - HOW limE - AT WHAT 
LEVEL. Shown below ore some instruments fhof ore iheS 
seelng-eyes of aircraft and industry. 





SEND fOR FREE flUUETfNS 







FANTASTIC... but true! 


ertia which would affect body heating 
and cooling. 

► Test Method— Tlie tsvo scientists 
liave suggested a test method whicli will 
give results that they describe as more 
realistic and pmctical than any hypo- 
thetical analysis. The graphical analysis 
is also applicable to the study of the 
effects ot elevated temperatures on me- 
chanical performance of highspeed air- 
craft and missiles, and on fuel and in- 
terior etjuipmeiit. 

Basis for the analysis was a flat plate 
under conditions of isothermal surface 
and a constant frcc-strcam velocity. 
Conditions on the surface of an aircraft 
body are similar to those on a flat plate, 
said the scientists, except for the effects 
ot disturbance from the aircraft nose 
and from fuselage curvature. The flat- 
plate study can be applied to other 
surfaces with minor modifications. 

During the course of their Air Force 
contract, the researchers confirmed the 
magnitude of the problem of aircraft 
surface cooling. For a typical example 
of flight at Mach 5, the amount of cool- 
ing requited was calculated to be 
enough to cool a large building in a 
tropical climate. 


Today’s aircraft are substantial investments in 
the security of our nation. We cannot afford to 
lose a single one to causes we can control. 

Foreign articles entering a single unprotected 
engine can rapidly reduce a multi-engine jet 
bomber to a smoldering pile of rubble. 

An extremely inexpensive form of insurance is 
available in Retractable Air-Intake Screens. 



Radiation No Worry 
To ‘Mechanical Man* 

There is otic place where brawn can 
replace brain in nuclear engineering, 
and that is where General Electric’s 
new O-Man comes in. 

O-Man, the approved iiickiiainc foi 



Scale Tips for Titanium 

Six of its locknuts made of titanium alloy 
(right side of balance) weigh less than three 
standard steel units, savs Elastic Stop Nut 
Corp. of .-\iiierlca, Uiiiun, N. ). 'I'hcead 
size is the same in both types, and tetisde 
strength specifications are met in the new 

which is to get some of the initial produc- 
tion of the uoits, is quoted by Esna as say- 
ing that use of titanium in place of steel 

a fighter plane. The first nuts will be 12- 
|x)int (double-hex) style in sizes from A 
to I in,, with nylon loekiiig collars. Other 
types win be added later. For story on 
titanium dowel pin rivet, sec p. $8. 
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How, for the first time, , , 


Standard 


- Verson I Press 


Brakes 



Standard Dies 


Available from 

Stock! 



Also Available 



To meet the demand for quality press brakes at modest cost an 
prompt delivery. Verson now offers two standard models Jrem 
small shop, ii means big press standards of design and construi 
that will fit almost any budget, For the larger shop, it means , 
answer to handling the srnaller jobs without tying up big expen 



nant. too. is the fa 
lobile. There is n. 
1 standard machin 


lat you can order these machines as easily as buying an 
volved proposal ... no long delay awaiting delivery, 
re offered at a standard price and shipped from stock. 





PfONEEKS OF ALI.STEEL STAMPING PRESS CONSTRUCTION 


VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS CO. 


etCIIAKICU UD HTOUUIIC PIESSfS ANS PMSS HAKES • IIANSAIAI PtESSES • TOOIIKC • DIE (U5KI0NS • VERSOH.HHUION HlDtAUlK PiESSES 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFING 


Ovctlieacl Manipulator, is a steel strong 
iiuiii who can be rcmotcls' controlled 
and operated. Tlie 15-ton giant can 
assemble or disaacinblc atotnic engines 
in areas where radiation would make 
human operations impossible- 

The manipulator was developed by 
the general engineering laboratory for 
GE’s aircraft nuclear propulsion de- 
partment, currcntlv deseloping an 
atomic engine for aircraft under the 
sponsorship of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Air Force. 

► Job Survey-O-Man is a versatile char- 
acter; he can pick up heavy parts, posi- 
tion them and fasten them, lie Can 
drill and tap holes, use hammers, rivet- 


ing guns, power wrenches, and even a 
metal saw. 

In a recent demonstration of his 
\crs.itilih. O-Man whipped up, sliced 
and served a cake. 

In gcncnil, O-Man possesses the same 
degrees of motion as the human wrist 
and atm, combined with the ability to 
telescope hi.s forearm and to revolve his 

He gets power from MO separate 
wires in a multiple cable. Heart of the 
control mechanism is a s)stcm of eight 
liinplidyncs, a device developed by GE 
to provide automatic control with 
smooth operation and motion limita- 


► Douglas Aircraft Co.’s El Seguiido, 
Calif., Division has completed a 51-5- 
million hangar and flight test building 
at Los .Angeles International Airport to 
house final installation work on FdD 
Skvtay Navv interceptor prrxluction 
models. 

► Fratt & \\'hitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. has completed a 
168 X 152 X -tO-ft- service hangar at 
Rentschicr Airport, East Hartford, 
Conn. Plans call for a sliicldcd radio 
lab in the hangar. 



AIRCRAFT QUALITY 


Now immediately available from your nearby 
Ryerson Plant— a wide range of alloy and stain- 
less steels for aircraft production or maintenance 
requirements. 

On hand are over 400 sizes, finishes, and kinds 
of aircraft quality alloy bars, sheets and strip. 
Also more than 300 sizes, shapes and types of 
aircraft quality stainless steels. 

Improved stocks of standard analysis carbon, 
alloy and stainless steels, too. 

For quick shipment of all your steel needs . . . 


CALL 

RYERSON 

JOSEPH T. BYEESON S SON, INC PLANTS AT, NEW YORK • BOSTON • PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI • CLEVELAND • DETROtT • PITTSBURGH • BUFFALO • CHICAGO 
MILWAUttE . ST. lOUIS • lOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO • SPOKANE • SEATTLE 


► Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, 
Calif,, has granted an e-xdusivc license 
to E. H. Stall Co.. Los -AnBcles, to make 
and market a Northrop-^cvelopcd an- 
chor nut holder used in positioning and 
holding in place anchor nut plates prior 
to attaching the plates to plane struc- 
tural parts- Northrop recently granted 
a license its leakproof, swivel elbow 
fitting to Peerless Mfg. Co. (Aviation- 
W'kek Nov. 50. p. 

► Mallard Industries, lire., Stratford, 
Conn., is installing all-electrical bomb- 
ing systems, bomhsiglits and electron- 
ically controlled tow targets in seven 
Douglas B-26 light bombers for the 
French Air Force. The FAF boughl 
the planes from Eastern Aircraft Sales 
Corp., New York. 

► Aerodex, Inc., Miami, Fla,, has com- 
pleted an executive aircraft terminal at 
20th St., Miami International Airport. 

► Kai.sct Steel Corp. is inaugurating an 
S3-millian expansion program for its 
Fontana, Calif., roiling mills. 

► Minneapolis-Honcywell Regulator Co. 
has taken a six-month lease on manii- 
ficturing space at Tucson Municipal 
-Airport, Ariz-, to liandle jet fighter 
clestronic equipment. 

► AiResearcIi Manufacturing Co,, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has turned out 155,000- 
Ib.-plus of Ni-Resist and stainless steels 
in first vear of steel foundry operation. 
The firm added 75 new types of valves 
to its line in the past year, most of them 
using stainless steels. 

► General Controls Co,, Los Angeles, 
has dedicated a 120,000-sq. ft. plant in 
Burbank, to house its Crayson-Creen- 
mayor Appliance Controls Division. 

► Young Testing Machine Co. has 
opened a 5.000-sq.-ft. plant in Bridge- 
port, Pa., for manufacturing precision 
weighing systems, grips and testing 
accessories. 
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FASTENER PROBLEM 


WHAT'S NEW 



Special parts designed for 
specific problem applications 


Sometimes a fai-lener problem cun no' be solved willi slunJurd IDSNAS parls-lliars 

when customers cell upon F^SNA ingenuity. Here are eight new self-locking nuts, each 

one developed by ESN.A in response to a request lor a practical .solution to a trouble- 

1. TW0-IU6 INVERTED ANCHOR NUT lor use where nut must be mounted upside 
down. Nylon insert. 

2. LIGHT HEX NUT WITH KEl-F INSERT fur extremely corrosive conditions or exposure 

3. TWO-lUG HIGH-TENSILE ANCHOR NUT for use with 160.000 psi bolls. Nylon 
locking inserts. 

4. CLAMP NUT lor inslullalion around clump leg. ur on slotted strips where random 

5. HI-TEMP CLOSE CLEARANCE DOUBLE-HEX NUT for u<e when weight, wrenching 
area and high temperature- are all invidved. To 1200° F. 

6. LIGHTWEIGHT BARREL NUT permits u.-e of lighter frrrgings and simplifies machin- 
ing operations. 

7. ACCESSORY MOUNTING NUT for mnunling acce-scirics having a keyhole-type 

S. HI-TEMP FLOATING-BASKET ANCHOR NUT for apidicalion where a lesser degree 
of accuracy in alignment is desirable- To 1200° F. 

Wrife for defoila on rfiese and other ESNA ports. 



New Publications 

Bibliography of aircraft and airport 
fire bulletins.' pamphlets and special 
notices, bv title and price, is available 
from the National h'ite Protection 
.Assn., 60 Battery march St., Boston 10. 
Mass. _ 

Sound Intensity Tests at the Pro- 
]x)scd Detroit Northeast Airport Site 
i' a report of tests taken on tape rc- 
cordns of normal street traffic and 
extreme aircraft operation at the loca- 
tion of the proposed airfield, which 
showed that siirl^ace noises frequently 
surpass those of airaafl operation. The 
study was prepared bv Smith, Ilinch- 
m.ni &' Gry lls. Inc., architects and engi- 
neers, Detroit. Mich., for the Detroit 
.Aviation Coinniission. 

Civil Air Rcgulitions and Reference 

Guide for Pilots. 1953 edition, is com- 
pilation of federal regulations coverin? 
all types of pilot certificates. Pub- 
lished bv Aero Publishers. Inc., 2162 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 26. Price is 
Sl-75, 

Research on Near Accidents, No. 9, 
is an anah'sis of a study conducted for 
the Air Force by the American Insti- 
tute for Research, Pittsburgh, to de- 
termine an effective system of report- 
ing and analyzing information on 
hazardous incidents. Puipose of the 
study was to aid in accident picvcn- 
tion^ A complete report on the study 
is avaliablo from the School of Avia- 
tion Medicine. Randolph AFB, Tex., 
under title of Project No. 21-1207- 
0001, Report No. 1, 1953. 

Tlie Human Factor in Accidents, 
with Special Reference to Aircraft Acci- 
dents, is another study made by the 
Institute for the Air Force School ot 
Aviation Medicine, designated Project 
No. 21-03 No. 21-3CL-001. Report 
No. 1 . This report that was formerly 
labelled "Restricted.” has l>ecn declassi- 
fied. 

Telling the Market 

Tliteading tool details are containcxl 
in Bulletin HOD from Rir’ctt Lathe & 
Grinder, Inc., Brighton 35. Boston, 
Mass- . . . Various types of chucks, in- 
cluding rcgular-duh' independent, uni- 
versal and combination models arc 
covered in Catalog 753 distributed by 
W'estcott Chuck Co-. Oneida. N. Y. 

Horizontal metal-cutting bands-aws 
and special-duty s-aws for unusual jobs 
arc detailed in 12-page catalog issued 
bv AVdls Mfg. Corp- Three Rivers. 
Mich. . . , Hole-punching units for 
piercing mild steel up to i in. thick arc 
described in Catalog BL, sixth edi- 
tion, available from Walcs-Strippit 
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Cotp., North 'f'onawanda, N. V. Tire 
firm lias also released Catalog DM. 
second edition, covering its de luxe and 
standard models of drilling machines. 

. . Hex socket cap screws arc subject 
of Bulletin 876, wtiieh also contains a 
price list of units. Write Bristol Co., 
AVaterbury 20. Conn. . . . Precision ro- 
tary bibles, indexing to any angle 
s'ithin a few seconds of an arc, arc 
detailed in a new catalog available from 
Pratt & Whitnev, Division of Nilcs- 
Bement-Pond Co,, \V. Hartford 1, 
Conn. Hie firm is also distributing lit- 
erature on its 2E Electrolimit jig 
iwrer. . . . Facts About Low Hydrogen 
Electrodes deals with recent dcvclop- 
meiits in the field, with chapters de- 
voted to lii.story, effects of hvdrogen, 
effects of the basic slag, control of hy- 
drogen, welding procedures and appli- 
cations. W'rite to the Alloy Rods Co„ 
York, Pa., and ask for their Bulletin 
-AR33-18. 

Aircraft seat belt Catalog 2Ib fea- 
tures complete line of M5100 belts 
with ordering and engineering data. 
Write .Air Associates, Inc., Teterboro, 
N. J. . . , Semi-automatic butt welding 
machines made by Solar-one for weld- 
ing seams to 30 in. long and the other 
to 60 in. long— are described in bro- 
chure being distributed by Contracts 
Division. Solar Aircraft Co., 2200 Pa- 
cific Ilighw.iy, San I'Jicgo 12, Calif, 

- . , Aircraft generator systems are cov- 
cted in two new GE tullctins: GEA- 
3906 det.iils 28-v. d.c. srstems; GE.A- 
3905A desaibes a.e. systems- Write 
General Electric, Apparatus Dept., 
Schenectady 5, N. 


Publicalions Received 

• lane's All the World’s Aircraft 1953-1954 
—compiled and edited by Leonard Bridg- 

man-pnb. bv The .McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc.. 330 w'tst 42nd St„ New York, N. Y, 
-578 pages-S23.00. Newest volume in 
this series provides data and pictures of all 
the world's aircraft. 

• Ideas and Weapons— bv I. B. Hollcv, Jr.- 
pub. by Yale University Press,' New 

flavcn, Conn.-S3.75-222 pages. Study 

that administrative processes and formulated 
doctrines for the conversion and use of new 
vveapuns are mandator) for the United 

a Stress Concentiatiuii Design Factors- by 
IL. li. Pelcrson-piib. bv John Wilcv & 
Som, Inc., 440 Fmitlh Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y.-S8.50-I55 pages. Work book on 
the making of strength calculations for ma- 

• rhe'^Djnamies and Thermodynamics of 
Compressible FTiiid Plow. \'ol. I-bv 

.Ascher II. Shapito-pub. bv The Ronald 
Press Co.. 15 K. 26tli St.. New York 10, 
N. Y.-647 pp.— $16.00. Text on compressi- 
ble fluid mechanics by a professor of 

physical reasoning, theoretical treatment 
and applied problems. 



HUUUlMkS 


SELF-CONTAINED RHODES LEWIS 
HIGH-PRESSURE (3000 psi) COMPRESSOR 
SAVES SPACE, WEIGHT, MAINTENANCE 



features: Integral package 
unit, requires only simple power 
source and reservoir connec- 
tions . . . operates 500 hours con- 
tinuous duty per Specification 
MIL-C-7135 . . . used extensively 
in military aircraft pneumatic 
systems. . .easy to install and 
service . . . takes less than five 
minutes to Install or remove en- 
tire package unit. Approved by 
U.S. Navy for installation in 
milifarj/ aircraft. 


id syafems 



Take advanUge of Rhodes Lewis engineering knowledge and 
manufacturing facilities in the field of electrical and pneu- 
. Your inquiries are cordially invited. 
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DESIGN ENGINEERS... 
METHODS ENGINEERS... 





If you are interested in design, development 
and production of new and unique products or components, 
this 20-page booklet of l-T-E’s Special Products Division will help you. 

[1 shows what specia/isis in ideas have accomplished . . . 
shows solutions to some inieresiing development and fabrication 
problems . . . tells what this unique organization is doing to help develop 
products to performance specifications. 


• RADAR ANTENNA SYSTEMS 

design, development and fabrication 


• JET ENGINES 

new fabrication methods for major 


• THERMODYNAMICS 

help with your design and fabrication 
problems 


• GUIDED MISSILES 

new fabricating techniques for 
airframe members 


• NEW DEVELOPMENT PRDBLEMS 

design, development and fabri- 
cation of products not now 
defined but whose perform- 
ance con be specified 



Send for Publication SP-lOO today. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 

l-T.E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 

601 East Erie Avenue • Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

Progress fhrot/gh Problem Solutions 
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Decca Produces $15,000 GCA Radar 


• Low-cosi set combines 
PAR-ASR features. 

• Maker pushes it for 
airport use, copter aid. 

By Philip Klar? 

Decta Radar Ltd. of Loudon has an- 
nounced a new low-cost surveillance- 
approach radar, the second "poor man’s 
GCA” to be announced by British firms 
within the past year- The first, made by 
E. K. Cole Ltd., is undergoing test in 
the U.S. as a possible helicopter land- 
ing aid (AviatioN \VF.Ek; Dec. 8, 1982. 
p. 59), 

The new Decca Model 424 radar 
reportedly sells for less than $15,000 
(uninstalled) compared to an unin- 
stalled price of around $100,000 for a 
U.S. precision approach radar (PAR) 
»r air surveillance radar (ASR). 

Decca originally developed the GCA 
tor landing jet fighters. However the 
company is now pushing its use for 
small and medium-sized civil airports 
and for helicopter instrument landing. 
Decca reports that it has sold a unit 
for installation at the Woolsington .lir- 
DOrt in England, 

► Combined ASR-PAR-The new GCA 
resembles our ASR in its hemispheiic- 
rype coverage and its plan position in- 
dicator or PPI-typc display. However, 
instead of operating in ASR's S-band 
(10 cm.), the nesv Decca set operates 
in X-band (5 cm.) to get better defini- 
tion. From tliis standpoint it resembles 
imr PARS. 

The combination gives the Decca 
radar a useful range of up to 25 miles 
rm Imge transports and up to 15 miles 
on smaller jet aircraft (having an effec- 
tive reflecting surface of three square 
meters), the company says. 

Because the set provides no informa- 
tion on the altitude of approaching 
planes, the letdonm is made by refer- 
ence to a barometric for radio) alti- 

► Decca-Ekeo Comparison— Tlie new 
Decca GCA appears to have several 
operational advantages over the Ekeo 
set, achieved at the exoensc of some in- 
CTeasedcompie.vity. These are; 

• PPl-type isnlay in the Decca shows 
all aircraft in the area. The Ekeo set 
uses an A-scope which cannot display 
surveillance information. 

• No manual tracking of approaching 
aircraft is required. In the Ekeo sys- 



LOW-COST GCA, developed by Decca Radar Ltd. of England, combines fiinctioas of 
surveillance and approach radar. Mobde unit shown bouses . . . 



DUAL OPERATORS’ STATIONS, equipped with 12-inch radar scopes, in addition to 


tem, the ground operator must align pcniiaiiciit installation, another in air- 
his antenna on tiie approacliing plane transportable form for militaty use. and 

and tlicn must continuously track it in the third as a self-contained mobile unit 
botli azimuth and elevation. in a 3-to-5 ton truck. The truck houses 

On the other side of the ledger, the the complete radar set and antenna, as 
Ekeo provides information on airplane well as PPI scopes and positions for two 
altitude wliich is not available in the GCA operators. 

Decca set. Decca says the mobile unit can be 

► Packaging— Tlic Model 424 is avail- placed in operation within a few min- 
ahlc in three tr|ies of packages: one for iites after arriving at an airfield The 
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The Douglas F4D Skyray, fastest Navy jet fighter, will be pow- The Douglas ASD, the Navy's moat powerful carrie>baaed 
ered with the big J-57 engine. attack airplane, has two J-57 engines. 


Blazing the Way for a New 
Generation of Air Power 


The most powerful turbojet engine in production is 
blazing the way for a whole new generation of 
American aircraft. 

That engine is Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57, 
the first turbojet to achieve an official rating in the 
10,000-pound thrust class. 

But the J-57 provides far more than extreme high 
thrust. Its unique Pratt & Whitney Aircraft design, 
achieved after years of intensive research and engi- 
neering, offers as well the low specific fuel consump- 
tion so vital to jet-powered bombers and future 
transports, plus the additional important factor of 
fast acceleration. 


The importance of the J-57 in America’s air power 
program is clearly shown by the fact that it is the 
power plant for three of the new “century series” 
fighters for the U. S. Air Force— North American’s 
F-lOO, McDonnell’s F-101 and Convair’s F-102— 
as well as Boeing’s B-52 heavy bomber. The Navy, 
too, has chosen the J-57 for its most powerful attack 
aircraft, the Douglas ASD, and for the Douglas F4D 
fighter. And the J-57 will power the Boeing 707 
jet transport. 

The J-57 is fully justifying the long years and 
intensive effort required for its development, pro- 
viding pace-setting performance for a new genera- 
tion of American aircraft. 



MAIN OFFICE ANO PUNT, EAST HARTFOBO, CONNECTICUT 
BRANCH PUNTS: NORTH HAVEN, SOUTHINGTON, MERIBBJ 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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unit need only be aligned and con- 
nected to a source of power and to radio 
communication circuits. 

► Radar Display— The two 1 2-ineh radar 
scopes OMtatc from independent re- 
ceivers. "niis permits each operator to 
set his PPI for different operating 
ranges. When traffic density requires, 
one operator can set his PPI /or 25-miIe 
range for surveillance duty, while the 
other uses a 5-mile range for approach 
talk-down. 

Each operator can select a range scale 
of 1, 2J, 5, 10, 15 or 25 miles. The 
dispby units have the customarv con- 
trols including IF gain, brilliance, range 
switch, focus, a variable range marker, 
and off-center display. 

► Comparison With PAR. ASR— A 
comparison of some of the Decca radar 
performance characteristics with those 
of our own ASRs and PARs shows that 
the British set is a hybrid of the two. 
For example. 



Decca speaks of instrument ap- 
proaches down to altitudes of 200-100 
feel and to within half to three-quarters 
of a mile from touchdown. 

With the 424’s low scan rate (com- 
pared to a PAR), a jet plane approach- 
ing at 150 mph. will cover approxi- 
mately 550 ft- between individual radar 
"looks" at the plane’s flight path. 


Whether this "lag’’ between airplane 
movement and radar scope information 
is acceptable for high-performance jet 
aircraft in final approach is a moot 

► Constniction Details— Decca achieves 
its narrow (0.75 dee.) beamwidth by- 
means of a 14-ft. horn-fed parabolic 
antenna which gives a (vertical) beam 
height of approximately four d^rees. 
Tlie antenna can be elevated or tilted 
through an angle of 14 degrees by the 
operators in order to swap radar range 
for increased altitude coverage, or vice 

By depressing the antenna, flie 
Model 424 can Be used as a taxi radar 
to observe movement of aircraft on the 
ground. The set shows surprisingly 
good resolution as a taxi radar (sec 
photo, above). 

Mounted in a housing directly under 
the antenna and connected to it by a 
short waveguide are the radar modula- 
tor, magnetron, klvstron, mixer, and 
associated items. The set has a pulse 
repetition rate of 1,000/sec. Pulse dura- 
tion is 0.1 microseconds at short range 
and 0.5 microseconds at long range. 
Decca says that side lobes are more than 
11 dfa. below the main beam. 

Of Ohms and Farads 

New resistors, capacitors, and potenti- 
ometers, suitable for avionic equip- 
ment, have recently been announced by 
components manufacturers. Thev in- 
clude: 

• Power resistor. New tvpe of fixed 


wire-wound power resistor is made 
smaller and 25% lighter in weight by 
new process which imbeds winding in 
an integral ceramic cote and coating. 
Unit is designed to MlL-R-10566. avau- 
able in styles R-10, 13, 17, and 46, 
rated for hot-spot temperature of J50C, 
in 8, 28, 125 and 225-watt rating with 
resistance values of 100 to 160,000 
ohms. Standard tolerance is 5%, with 
closer tolerances available, Shallcross 
Manuf. Co., Collingdale, Pa. 

• Precision film resistor. Type MBC 
molded boron carbon, i watt, is de- 
signed to MIL-R-10509A. PUstie cover 
gives mechanical and moisture protec- 
tion. International Resistance Co.. 401 
N. Broad St-, Philadelphia 8. Pa. 

• Hermetic-sealed resistors. Type PM. 
designed to MIL-R-91A, is available in 
six body sixes, with windings of Ni- 
chrome Karma or Manganin alloys, 
with resistances to over six megohms. 
Manufacturer says that high-tempera- 
tuie sealing compound has same tem- 
perature coefficient of expansion as wire 
and coil forms to prevent cracking. In- 
strument Resistors Co.. 1036 Com- 
merce Ave., Union, N. J. 

• Precision wire resistor. Low-capacity 
unit designed for use in test equipment, 
computers, and other precision gear, has 
capacity controlled to 0.5 mmf. in a 
one-megohm resistor, manufacturer says. 
Eastern Precision Resistor Co., Rich- 
mond Hill 18. N, Y. 

• Printed wiring resistors. Standard f- 
«att fixed-composition resistors are 
available with specially formed and 
trimmed leads for use with printed con- 



ductors and dip-soldering techniques. 
Electronics Components Div, Stack- 
pole Carbon Co., St. Marys, Pa. 

• Sub-min capacitors. New scries of 
high-capacitance, sub-miniature ceramic 
capacitors, is available in values up to 
0.04 mf., 200 V. d.c., and up to 0.025 
mf. rated for 500 v. d.c. Larger values 
may be had by stacking several unib. 
Capacitance will not fall below 65% 
of room temperature value when unit 
is operated between — 40C and I25C, 
manufacturer says. Mucon Corp.. 9 St. 
Francis St., Neirark 5, N. J. 

• Suppressor capacitor. New scries of 
high-current (50-amp.) feed-through ca- 
pacitors for use in RF interference 
suppression. Designated Tyne 112P, 
units are rated at 250 a.c. working volt- 
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age, at temperatures of — 55C to 8SC. 
Sprague Electric Co., 327 Marshall St., 
NorOi Adams, Mass. 

• Precisiotr potentiometers. Service 
life of up to five million ^cles with 
relatively no increase in noise level or 
change in linearity under normal use 
is claimed by manufacturer. New type 
756 is avaifable with linear windings 
to a 0.25% tolerance and to 0.35% 
for non-linear windings with a 3:1 
ilope ratio in high resistance ranges. 
Units can be provided with up to 13 
taps, accurate to within one degree, 
company says. Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corp., Potentiometer Div., 
Robbins Lane, Svosset. Long Island, 
N. Y. 

• Linear potentiometet. Tiny linear 
potentiometer designed to be coupled 
to low-torque bellows or Bourdon tube 
actuating elements, is available with 
strokes of 0.05 to 0.3 in., 100 to 20.- 
000 ohms, 0.25% or 0.5% linearity. 
Operating force required is eight grams 
maximum and size is J in. dia. x } in- 
long. Galetronics. Inc., 2607 F. Foot- 
hill Blvd., Pasadena 8. Calif. 

PAA Stripdown Cuts 
Zero Reader Weight 

A stripped-down version of the 
Sperrv Zero Reader flight director, 
which cuts installation weight by 65%. 
volume by 50% and cost by 40%. has 
been devised by Pan American World 
Airways’ Pacific-Alaska Division with- 
out sacrificing important features of 
the device. The new version is being in- 
stalled on the division's fleet of 15 Boe- 
ing 377 (AvuTtoN Week Dec. 
p. 113). 

The stripped-down version is possible 
where an airplane is equipped with a 
Sperry A-12 automatic pilot, as ate the 
Boeings, PAA decided to eliminate the 
Zero Reader’s separate vertical gyro 
(and fast erector) by tying into the 
autopilot's vertical gyro. 


ing craise, PAA decided it did not iteed 
a constant altitude mode of operation 
in its Zero Reader, so out came the 
altitude-sensing element. By the time 
PAA had finished, it had cut the Zero 
Reader weight from 22 lb. to 8 lb. The 
primary, all-important ILS approach 
function of the 2^ro Reader is not af- 
fected by the stripping-donm process, 
nor is its constant heading, or constant 
attitude modes of operation. 

Sperry engineers worked with PAA 
in engineering the stripped-down ver- 
sion. PAA is currently 'buying only the 
electronic computer portion of the 
standard Zero Reader control, plus the 
panel indicator and heading selector, 


Signal Generators 
Cover Wide Range 

Signal generators, ranging from 2,500 
me. down to low-frequency sub-audio, 
suitable for laboratory use hava recently 
been announced. The devices ate: 

• Low'frequencv oscUlator. Model 
420-C, provides sine or- square wave 
voltages in the frequency range of 0.35 
cycles to 52 kc. Maximum output is 
30 v, peak to peak across a 1,000-ohm 
load. krohn-Hite Instrument Co., 580 
Mass- Ave.. Cambridge 39, Mass. 

• UHF power oscillator, capable of pro- 
viding 50 w. power at 200 me. and 10 
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Resinite — the ultimate in qual- 


w. at 2,500 me., has power output vary- 
ing at frequencies between these two 
extremes. Frovision is made for external 
plate modulation at either audio or 
video frequencies. Output impedance is 
50 ohms. W, L. Maxson Corp., 460 W. 
?4th St., New Yoth 1, N. Y. 

• Audio sweep generator is avaibble in 
three different models in which the fre- 
quency of the output continuoush- 
sweeps over range of 20 to 200,000 cps.', 
2 to 20,000 cps,, or 0.2 to 2,000 cps. 

Device has internal sweep rate of 5 or 





10 cps., either linear or logarithmic saw- 
tooth. External sweep rates of 0.01 to 
10,000 cps. can be used. Technomatic 
Instrument Co., 2316 Pico Boulevard, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Sensitive New Relays 
Include Radical Type 

.A radically new type of relay, which 
uses an electrostatic capacitive element 
instead of the familiar electromagnet, 
is one of three new relays recently an- 
nounced. 

This relay, the Capaswitch, requires 
only 0.5 milliwatt-seconds of operat- 
ing power at 150 v. d.c. to close its 
contacts and less than 0.1 mw. to 
keep them closed. The electrostatic 
element can also be used to store tiny 
bits of energy from a low-energy source 
until sutBcient has been accumulated 
to operate the relay. Input resistance 
is 100 megohms. Capacitance is 0.05 
mf. Normal closing delay is 10 milli- 


elemcnt witliout damage, manufacturer 
says. Model A Capaswitch sveiglis 2 
oz., measures 3J in. long x IJ in. wide 
X fJ in. thick and comes in a SPDT 
style with contacts rated at 1 amp., 
110 V. a.c. non-iiidiictivc load. Mami- 
factiitcr is Mulicnbacli Electrical Mfg. 
Co., 2300 East 27th St., Los Angeles 
58, Calif. 

Ihc other new rcla; s: 

• Miniature relay, type 26P18, is actu- 
ated bv a rotarv high-torque motor. 
It comes in a hitrogcn-filled licrmeli- 
cally sealed plug-in case. Manufacturer 
says' it exceeds MIL-R-5757B require- 
ments and operates under lOG vibra- 
tion at 10-500 cps. Standard design is 
for 26.5-v. d.c. operation but relay may- 
be had with coil resistances up to 19,- 
000 ohms. Unit has 3 six-pole, double- 
throw arrangement, with contacts rated 
at 3-amp, resistive load. 1.5-amp. induc- 
tive load. Relay is also a\'ailablc in two-, 
three-, or four-pole, double-throw styles. 
Filters, Inc., Elcctroquipt Control Div., 
30 Sagamore Hill Dr., Port Washing- 
ton. L. I.. N. Y., is the maker. 

• Super-sensitive relay, style SS-1-O.D-, 
can be actuated by as little as 0.25 mw. 
Drop-out voltage to engage-voltage ra- 
tio can be adjusted over a wide range. 
Relay Is available with 8,000- to 14,000- 
ohm coils. Coirtacts arc rated at 2 
amp., 110 v„ non-inductive. It is made 
bv Technifiex Corp., Port Jervis, L. I., 
N. Y. 
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► Alford Elected to RTCA— Firm of 
Andrew Alford Consulting F.ngineers. 
Boston, which developed tire Alford 
Slot Antenna for use in VOR and 
TVOR stations, lias been elected to 
membership in the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics. Com- 
panv, wliich is active in the aviation 
radio aids field, also helped develop a 
dual localizer system for USAF, 

► Collins Forms Canadian Subsidiary 
-Collins Radio Co. has formed a sub- 
sidiary. Collins Radio Co. of Canada. 
Ltd., with offices in Ottawa, to render 
technical a.ssistancc to Canadian manu- 
facturers building to Collins' designs. 
Group will promote sale of Coffins 
equipment, working with three of the 
parent companv’s present distributors, 
Canadian Aviation Electronics. Ltd., 
of Montreal; Technical Enterprises, 
Ltd., of Toronto, and Airtronic Agen- 
cies, Ltd., of Vancouver. Botli Trans- 
Canada and Canadian Pacific airlines 
use Collins equipment throughout their 
fleets- 

► NBS Evaluation-Recent report of 
group of noted scientists formed to 
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Look how Parker O-ring compounds 
have earned acceptance 
for ^ military applications 



ixi- 4. Fluid and temperature tests help as 



5. Frovefer yourself chat ParkerO-Hogs 
are right for your specific applicaciou. 

They're economical to use. And they jet-engine accessories (shown abi 
help designers sate weight and space! engine hot-air and hydraulic 


Rubber Products Division 
The Parker Appliance Company 
1732S Euclid Ave., Clevelaod 12, Ohio 
1538 South Eastern Ave-.Los Angeles, Cal. 



arker 

Hydraulic ond fluid 
system components 
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c\’aluate functions and operations of the 
National Bureau of Standards calls it 
"surprising" that NBS Electronics Di- 
vision is not doing any work on tran- 
sistors. in view of its work on miniatur- 
ization of electronic equipment. The 
report recommends setting up a group 
on vacuum tubes and transistors which 
will devote itself to standardization, re- 
liability, testing, and standards on a 
national basis. 

► Avionics Bulletins— Recently an- 
nounced publications of interest to the 
avionics field include the following: 

« Plug.iu unitized design handbook, entitled 
■‘Ideas-Tcchniques-Dcsigns," describes a 
variety of plug-in packers and basic chassis 
for unitizing avionic equipment to permit 
rapid maintenance. Handbook contarns 
more than 100 pages, is well indexed and 
dhided for easy access. Requests for copies, 
on company letterhead, should be made to 
Alden Products Co., I^pt. HB, Brockton, 

• Oscillograph, general-purpose Type PM- 
10, for laboratory testing, is described in 
12-paee bulletin GEC-*H9B by General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

• Bu\-ecs guide and reference maniul for 
electronic parts and equipments, a 216-page 
handbook, is available from Dale Electronic 
Distributors, 150 James St.. New Haven 13. 
Conn. 

a Junction transistors, of the n-p-n gtown- 
junction type, are described in tentative 
specifications available from manufacturer. 
Federated Semi-Conductor Co., 66 Dey St.. 
New York 7, N. Y. 

• Hermctic-scal lenninals, in a variety of 
sizes and types, are described in Bulletin 
949-.A, available from Electrical Industries, 
44 Summer ,\ve., Newark 4, N. J. 

-PK 



Regulates Voltage 

New voltage regulator, catboo-pile type, 

Dse with 28 -v. d.c. aircraft generators, 
been announced by General Electric’s 
cialty Control department. Weighing 
than 3 lb., new regulator will return 
voltage to within 10% of rated valu 
1/10 sec. after application or removal ol 
load, Uoit has plug-in type mounting 
visions and can be installed in a GE ce 
nf-gravity type vibration mount, designed to 
Navy BuAer spec. 17R21. 
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HERE’S WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
REPUBLIC'S METALLURGICAL 

SERVICE GOES INTO ACTION 



Tbe lUpublic Field Merallur^K 
^bKkd it a^ui ^ouc problem! 




The results often include lower production 
costs, better quality, or even changes in design. 
You can have this free service by calling your 


local Republic Steel sales office. 

f 



mm 


j 


nets Incindb Carbon and Stainless 


Other RapDblic Prods 


Steela-Sheets, Strip, Plates, Pipe, Bare, Wire, Pit Iron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubie 



ITie four Martin 2-0-2s which South- 
west Airways purchased recently from 
Ttansocean Air Lines arc making money 
for the airline and boosting its DC-3 
payloads as well. Ther' have increased 
the carrier’s load factors, generated 
more passengers and more dollars. 

John H. Connelly, SWA’s president, 
makes these claims in a letter addressed 
to the heads of 15 other local-service 


airlines tlirmigliout the country. 

► First Four !\Ionlhs— The letter trans- 
mits statistics for tlie first four months 
of Martinlincr operation and compares 
its payloads and costs to the DC-3s 
Southwest operates along its routes from 
southern California to southern Oregon. 

Here are some of the figures and the 
conclusions drawn by Southwest: 

• Increased load factors. Martinliner 


load factors climbed steadily from 
55.7% in May, first month they oper- 
ated. to 63.1^ in August. In the same 
period, DC-3 load factor climbed from 
52.9% in June to 62,9% in the month 
of August. 

Connelly states: "The high load fac- 
tors were not achieved through sched- 
uling the Martinlincrs on the best 

flights only, as we purposely experi- 
mented during this period bv switch- 
ing the Martinlincrs around to various 
fliglits. The results were always the 
same— wherever the Martinlincrs were 
scheduled, those flights developed high 
loads, and in addition, the flights that 
reverted back to DC-3s did not lose 
completely all the gains achieved while 
they were Martinliner flights." 

• More dollars. In August, Martin- 
lincrs flew 70,855 scheduled miles and 
generated passenger revenues of 588.- 
795. In the same period, the DC-3s 
flew 118% more miles but generated 
only 27% more dollan than the Marfin- 

• More passengers. Southwest fibres 
show that during March-May 1953, 
there was no growth in traffic over the 
torresponding months of 2952. How- 
tAcr, in fune-August, the second-to- 
fourth months of Martinliner opera- 
tion, traffic jumped 10.32%, 20.60% 
.ind 9.70% respectively over the same 
three months of 1952. Connelly at- 


Announcing the new MANTEC High-Low Temperature Test Chamber 


re Ronae— : — IWF to -1-300‘F. 
r— Slock Dry Ice. 

re Control— Duel Thermostots for HI 9 I 1 one 
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tributes this increase entirely to intro- 
duction of the 2-0-2. 

• Troublefree. Connelly says that the 
Martinliners have proved to be unusu- 
ally troublefree from a maintenance 
point of view. Costs ha\c dropped 
steadily until they "are now approach- 
ing TWA’s 2-0-2 maintenance costs.” 
Martinliners suffer very few mechanical 
delays. Connelly says. 

AVeragc time at the blocks is 34 min. 
for the 2-0-2s and 24 min. for the 
DC- 3s. 

Liquid-Fuel Unit 
Starts Turbojets 

Details have been released on Ples- 
sey’s mono-propellant turbine engine 
starter that is completely independent 
of outside power sources- United Air- 
craft Corp.’s Hamilton Standard Di- 
vision has the license to produce these 
liquid-fuel-powered units in the U. S. 
(AvtATiON Week Dec. 8, 1952, p. 74). 

Two sizes of the same basic isopropyl 
nitrate fuel system have been designed: 

• LTS 150. For engines requiring aver- 
age starter power of 150 hp. and peak 
output of 300 hp. 

• LTS 70. For engines requiring 70- 
hp. starting power and I40-hp. peak 
output. 

Available in adequate quantities at 


low cost, isopropyl nitrate is a mono- 
fuel which docs not require air to bum 
or produce energy. It therefore per- 
mits use of the simplest and lightest 
pumping and control systems. 

1'hc starting sequence, automatically 
controlled, is activated by a pushbutton 
in cockpit: 

• .Air is supplied from the pumping 
unit to the combustion chamber for 
scavenging. 

• Fuel is delivered. 

• The resulting ait-fuel mixture is ig- 
nited by spark plugs energized by a 
high-frequency ignition unit. 

• Ignition is switched off and air sup- 
ply is diverted. 

• Fuel decomposes as a mono-fuel until 
the engine reaches a predetermined 
speed, at which the system automati- 
cally is shut down. (Automatic shut- 
down also occurs in ovetspeed, failure 
to light or flameout.) 

Use of isopropyl nitrate reduces the 
cost per st.nrt for engines in common 
use today to approximately four shil- 
lings (56 cents), as against 25 shillings 
(53.50) in the case of cordite cartridge 
starting units. With larger engines 
being developed, estimated cost for 
cordite starting would he 514. whereas 
the new liquid fuel apparatus would 
cost only seven shillings, the British 

With multi-engine aircraft, the in- 


trinsic SexibiliCy of a liquid fuel can 
be increased further by htting each 
engine with a separate starting motor 
and using a common pumping and 
control svstem witli arrangement made 
to switch each engine on in turn. 


OFF THE LINE 


Coniract to manufacture all Boeing 
Stratocruiser passenger and berthing 
chairs has been signed between Boeing 
Airplane Co. and Hardman Tool and 
Fn|inecrin| Co., the latter 6rm an- 
nounces. Hardman will also be exclu- 
sive Stocker of spares and parts for these 
seats. Address; lS45 South Bundy Dt.. 
Los Angeles. 

Van ITusen Aircraft Supplies recently 
opened its fourth branch— this one 
at Beacon Field, Alexandria, Va., near 
Washington National Airport. The 
facility will carry stocks of equipment 
for airline, corporate and private-type 

Airwotk Corp., Miami, has been ap- 
pointed distributor for Page Steel and 
\\'ire Division of American Chain and 
Cable Co. The Miami company will 
stock stainless steel and zinc-coated 
safety wire for aircraft use. 


MAKE YOUR AIRPLANE PAY THE YEAR AROUND 

by FLYING ALL WINTER with FEDERAL METAL SKIS 
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Weight for weight. 


the world’s strongest material, 
now applied to use in planes 



and trailers 


Aik^ to design a trailer for electronic 

Douglas turned to an existing company 
product of extreme lightness and great 
strength— Douglas Aircomb. 

Ainasmb is a paper honeycomb which 
Douglas makes under a patented process 
to be sandwiched between thin sheets of 


Douglas AIRCOMB 


metal, plastic or plywood, thus forming a 
board. Result is a structural material 
recommended for scores of applications 
in aircraft, ships, buildings, furniture, 

light weight is important in the finished 
product. In Douglas radar trailers it 
also provides much-wanted insulatioo 


feels of temperature changes. 

Development ofAircombUevidenee of 
the progressive engineering that makes 

Better performanee with less weight is 
always a basic Douglas rule in planes 
and other products, too. 




NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 

Titanium Fastener Developed 



Design of a successful production 
fastener made of high-stiengtn titanium 
alloy has been revealed by the Hi- 
Sbear Rivet Tool Co., Los Angeles. 

The fastener, a modiSed dowel pin 
rivet, was des’cloped by Hi-Shear and 
Emric Bergere, chief production engi- 
neer of the Douglas Aircraft Co., Long 
Beach Division. It is designed for use 
in aircraft or other structure applies- 
tionswliere high temperature-resistance, 
low weight, liigh shear strength and 
anti-corrosion characteristics are prime 
factors of design. 

Bergere believes that use of titanium 
fasteners may surpass hy three or four 
times sveieht savings now being realized 
on aiiciait through other uses of the 

He points out that “use of the new 
titanium fastener on the Douglas 
C-124 transport would result in an 
approximate savings of SOO 1b. in areas 
where higli shear strength is of prime 
consideration and tension a secondary: 

Hi-Shear plans tn label its new ti- 
tanium fastener the "Ti-Shear." The 
company reports that its production 
schedules and costs are subject to the 
availability of the titanium material 
itself. 

The Ti-Shear fastener consists of a 
titanium pin. with the conventional 
Hi-Shear groove on each end and two 
24ST aluminum alloy collars. The pin 
has a collar "set" on one end to 
create a "manufactured" head. Afta 
the pin has been inserted into the 
structure liole, a second collar is driven 
onto the protruding pin end in the 
conventional manner, eliminating the 
need for special tool sets. Pin di- 
ameters range from A to j in. and 
grip lengths from A to 8 in. 

Test pins were made from tod fur- 
nished by Mallory Sharon of induction- 
melted MST 5AL-5CR. an alloy of 
aluminum and 5% chromium, 
which was turned, grooved and cut off 
in a screw machine. Tlic manufactured 
collar was then attached in a special 

Test work conducted bv Bergere at 
Douglas using two J-in.-tlia. titanium 
pins, combined with 24ST collars, in 
two l-in.-thick 75ST-6 plates, devel- 
oped in single shear a minimum of 
l^LOOO psi- ultimate shear stren|th 
in 12 tests- Additional tests using 4-in.- 
thick heat-treated clirome-moly steel 
plates show shear value minimums of 
126,000 psi. 

TTiese test results show a possible 


55% saving in weight-strength ratios, 

compared to the MIL 20006 bolt, nut 
and washer, the company reports. 

Also under Hi-Sheat design consid- 
eration is a stainless steel collar to 
improve the Ti-Sheat fastener heat 
resistance. Preliminary tension tests 
with i-in.-dia. pins showed a minimum 
ultimate load of 4,950 lb., and with 
J-in.-dia. pins, 11,250 lb., slightly bet- 
ter than AN bolt standards. Titanium 
collars ate also being studied. 

Hi-Shear Rivet Tool Co., 8924 Bel- 
lanca Ave., Los Angeles 45. Calif. 

High Capacity, Low Weight 
Claimed for New Battery 

New lightweight aircraft battery, 
known as the Rebat Flyte-Weight, is 
being put on the market by Reading 
Batteries, Inc. 

Designated Model R3151, the 24-v. 
units were specifically developed as re- 
placements for all Beech D18 models 
and other AN5151-2 type applications. 

Wet weight of battery is 47.5 lb. 
Manufacturer claims high capacity, 
with up to 6 lb. less weigfit than com- 
parable batteries. 

Other features claimed are a light- 
weight case which is said to offer high 
resistance to impact; highei capacity- 
to-weight ratio, and elimination ot 
corrosion’dproblems. 

Unit conforms to standard exterior 
dimensions, but is said to have more 
interior space for battery elements. It 
meets capacity requirements of AN 
specification SlIL-B-6147 and uses 
military-type oxides. 

Capacity is given as 24 amp.-hr. at 
5-hr. rate. 22 amp.-hr. at 2-hr. rate 

Reading batteries. Inc.. Reading, Pa. 

Heavy<Duty Cam Clamp 
Holds Working Stock 


Cam clamps whicli arc said to main- 
tain positive holding pressure and se- 
cure holding avtion on varying stock 
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thicknesses ate being offered by Special 
Engineering Scrs’icc, Inc. 

Known by tlic trade tiaiiic of Sesco, 
llicse clamps eliminate need for adjust- 
ment of hold-doun bolts. Cain surface 
iiutomaticaily makes allowances for 
slock thickness lariations up to i in. 

Construction is steel. All working 
surfaces arc machined to close toler- 
ances and hardened. Heavy construc- 
tion and precision assembly, along with 
cam feature, reportedly permit clamps 
to withstand severe vibration, making 
them suitable for milling as well as the 
usual clamping operations. 

Units come m four sizes. 

Special Engineering Service, Inc., 
8161 Livernois Ave,, Detroit 4, Mich. 


Higli-Temperatiire Grease 
Has Military Applications 

St.nidard Oil of Indiana announces 
ilcvciopmcnt of a nen' type grease 
«hidi reported!)' will lubricate bearings 
at liigli tcmpenturcs for longer periods 
than any other known grease. 

Specifically eleiclopcd for Air Force, 
grease has passed tests of over 500 hr. 
at 450F. Manufacturer state.s that it 
i\ ill go up to 6Q0F for short periods of 
time, and will also lubricate at tempera- 
tures as low as — 40F, making it suitable 
for most military aircraft operations. 

Base of the product, known as Super- 
mil ASU grease, is silicone oil which 


is thickened with aryl-substituted ureas. 
Standard states that this tliickcncr was 
chosen for its stability and high melting 

Product will be marketed in 1- and 
10-lb. tins. Price is relatively high, in 
accordance with high cost of manufac- 
ture, notes Standard. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 
South Michig,an Ave., Chicago 80. 

Test Equipment Measures 
Cabin Pressure Leakage 

Availability of new equipment for 
testing pressurized cabin leakage is an- 
nounced by Engineering Associates, 

The set features direct-reading meas- 
urement of externally supplied airflow 
into aircraft cabin, says the maker. At 
equilibrium conditions this airflow rate 
is equal to the le:ikage rate. 

'nie equipment is available in two 
models— a mobile test stand unit for 
production line use. and a portable 
unit for field service work. 

.\ new type airflow meter is said to 
provide fast, positive, direct reading of 
airflow measurement data. Meter indi- 
cates cabin leakage on a single indi- 
cator, eliminating necessity for calcula- 
tions. charts or skilled operator, says 
Engineering .45sociates. Any flow rate 
range can be provided, limited only 
by the capacity of the external source. 

Engineering Associates, Burbank, 
Calif. 

Miniature Roller Bearings 
Take Heavy Radial Loads 

Landis & Gyr, Inc., announces avail- 
ability of line of miniature roller bear- 
ings in three tvpes and seven sizes. 

Designated RMB Tvpes N, NU and 
NP. these are said to be the first minia- 
ture roller bearings commercially avail- 
able in the U.S. TTiey are especially 
suitable for use in machines and motors 
where shafts are subject to heavy radial 
loads. All three models permit some 
axial di.splacement of shaft. 

Roller assembly is retained by a snap- 
ring on the inner race and section of 
shield on the outer race. Construction 
eliminates necessity of lip on either 
raceway, permitting production of 
cylindrical race with good finish on 
rolling surface. 

Ts'pe N permits free axial displace- 
ment of shaft, easy removal of shaft, 
inner race and roller cage as a unit. 
With tspe NU the inner race remains 
on shaft and outer race, rollers and 
roller cage may be removed as unit. 

Outer and inner races are perma- 
nenth' assembled on t\pe NP, permit- 
ting lociition of shaft axiallv if axial 
stresses are slight. 

Landis & Gvr. rue.. 45 W. 45th St., 
New York 56, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


Ryan’s Trainer 


My congratulations to the Ryan ,\ero. 
naulicjl Co., .md their G. C. Dancli on tlie 
woll-studicd argument for a sidc-by-side 

WxF.s Nov!^30.° 

From mv osvn experience as ,i II 

advanced sin|lccngine flight msliiiclor hi 
the North .\merican .AT-b, I feel that the)' 
can rest assured of the .support of most, if 
not all, inst.ractor pilots espcticnecd in tan 
dem.design trainers. .'Although many hours 
of experience in the back scat of a tandem 
trainer do result in a high degree of instnic. 
tor profieiency in this mode of operation, 
the inherent basic deficiencies of the design 
are insurmountable and constitute addi- 
tional sources of danger in an already hs'/- 
aidoiis occupation. 

The reduction of instructor tension in 
the sidc-by-sidc trainer as a result of his 
improved command of the situation is, to 
me, the primprv and most rral iinprose- 
ment in the design change. Tliis factor 
alone should so improve the instructor’s 
performance as to os'Crwcigli nearly any 
argument opposing the arrangement. 

My sincere regards and best wishes to 
the designers and builders of the Ryan 
Model 72 for this step in the right di- 

' ’ ,\siiiiiaM.lIocKi:Tr, 


Air Transport Series 

W'e would like to base permission to 
reproduce. "Income Changes Make New 
Travel Mjikct." third of a scries of six 
articles on Air Tr.iaspnrt Markets in the 
Next Ten Years, in .Aviation AA’ur;x Nov 

Ei.MrK Thomv.son 
Director of Iiifomiaticm 
Ail Transport Av.ii, of .Amciic.i 
AA’ashingtoii 6. 11. C. 



Private Pilot Speaks 

B. Young’s letter llwts Have Vigi- 
lance!! in the Nov. 9 issue is enough to 
inalw a statistician weep. It is about like 

than^women. therefore women drivers arc 
more careful than men; and totall) disre- 
garding the fact that there are many more 
men drivers than women. 

I’hc facts ate llnl there ate 75 private 
planes to everv airliner, in view of winch 
the ratios arc )ust about what thej- should 
he, presuming an equal amount of reck- 



navy cutlass 


Chance Voughc Aircraft uses Cornelius air compressors on the 
F7U-3 Cutlass, supersonic Navy interceptor. In specifying 
Cornelius compressors. Chance Vought recognized the need 
for a compressor that would perform well at high ambient 
temperatures and altitudes. 

These Exclusive Design Feotures Show Why Cornelius Air 
Compressors Run Cooler Than Any Other Compressor 

1. Heat of compression distributed over six cylinders. 

2. Cooling fan is 8 inches in diameter with lii inch pitch. 

3. Cooling fan turns at 5000 RPM. 

4. The six cylinders have a total fin cooling area of ap- 
proximately 950 square inches. 

5. Intake valves ate located in sides of cylinders— not in 
hot cylinder heads. 

6 . Finned cylinders ate made of aluminum to provide 
for mote rapid heat transfer. 

7. Heat generating piston tings ate not used. 

If you have a requirement for a compressor to operate 

under high temperature arid altitude conditions, pl»se 

our units. We will also gladly supply compressors on 

consignment, to qualified users, for test and evaluation. 
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YOU CAN T UEATGAnWTT 


PR£C(S/ON-/MADE 


TO M££T RIGID 


SPECIFICATIONS 


QUICK DELIVERIES Er ^ 


1 TO SPEED 


1 YOUR PRODUCTION W' ’ • 


1 ■ -C 



FLAT WASHERS 



Ganett gives 70 U fast delivery on the largest line of flat 
washers available anywhere. Precision-made to the most 
exacting civilian or Armed Forces specifications. Here are 
just a few of the many Garrett flat washers available: 

Washers to SAE, USS and ASA dimensions: 

AN 94S AN 961 NAS 143 

AN 9S5 AN 970 BEB X Series 

AN 960 AN 975 BEC X Series 

ALL READY FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 



GEORGE K. GARRETT COMPANY, INC. 


PHILA. 34, PA. 


Ics5nc"i in each tale|orr. 

Two other factors apparcntlv cancel out; 

• The far superior cockpit visibilitv of the 
•I'cr.i^e private plane. 

• 'J'lic far denser private plane traffic, since 

of private Hying is VFR, 5U^„ is on 
Sunday aitemoons, and about is in the 
immediate vicinity of airports. 

W. M. Lichtbowni:, President 
Morristown Firing Club 
Morristnn-n. X. |. 

L.A. vs. N.Y. 

I feel constrained to take issue with the 
article in sour Nov. 16 edition relating to 
the size of the California aircraft industry. 

No doubt of your Bgures and the fact 
that the aircraft industry is tops in Cali 
fornia, but it has alwavs been our conten- 
tion that in spile of its pre eminence among 
its immediate industrial neighbors, the Los 
.\ngeles aircraft industry is second to that 
of Greater New Y'ork. Because of the huge 
amount of industry in the Greater New 
York area, the aviation industry, as such, 
looks smaller — but thafs pureh relative — 
and if we were to use that basis, it's quite 
likely that Wichita would be the ''undis- 
puted air capital of the world." 

We olTer that on anv basis other than 
pounds of airframe produced. Greater New 
York is the air capital of the ssorld. 

One of the Aircraft Industries Assn.'s 
prime arguments was the emplovinent fig- 
ure at six Los Angeles plants. While on the 
whole these finiis are undonhtediv larger in- 
dividually than any in the New York area, 
the total aviation emplovinent in tins area 
will far outstrip their figures. ,-\s an ex- 
ample, let us total: 


Curtiss Wright 28,500 

Fairchild 7,500 

Gniminnu 13,000 

Three N. Y. Hint .\utluiritv 

-Airports ! 19,000 

Sperry Gyroscope . . 18,000 

Republic Aviatimi 26.000 

United Aircraft il hiimlton 
Standard, Sikotskv and Pratt 

& Whitney) . . . -f9,000 

liclipse Pioneer 9,200 


170,200 

Not only is this a larger figiiie, but it is 
constituted from planfs which give a more 
ssell-iounded picture of the aircraft indus- 
try, Cerlamly the "air capital" should rep- 
icsent all facets of aviation. We don't want 
to leave this figure without mentioning a 
cushion of reserves we haven't called on in 
the form of more than 800 firms engaged 
in aviation in this area (ignoring airlines 
and airfreight forwarders) including such 
heavy employers as Bridgeport Lycoming. 
Liberty Products, REF, Bll Aircraft, Avien, 
•Arma. Kollsinan, Servomechanisms, Greer 
Hydraulics, Airborne Instruments, etc. 

There's another aspect to this "ait capi- 
tal" business which we mentioned before 
and that is the need for a wcll-ioimded 
capital. We’d like to call attention to the 
trav-el and traffic pouring through Greater 
New York’s 80 airports. 

We have checked a recent copy of the 
Pacific Coast directory and find that in 
Riverside. San Beinaidino, Orange and Los 
Angeles Counties (which look to be a com- 


SEQUENCE VALVES 


Warner Sequence Valves, designed for any system pressure up to 3000 psi, 
are adoptoble to a wide range of hydroulic opplicolions. These economicolly 



SOMETHING MORE 
THAN ACCURACY* 


Precision mochiring obility involving special lopping techniques to 
hold extremely close toleronces is only a port of the story behind 
Warner Hydraulic Equipment. 

For mony years Worrer hos specialized In the design, development 
and monufocture of precision hydraulic equipment. As □ result of this 
comprehensive experience Warner Is well quolifled to ossist you in 
the development of specici hydraulic equipment to meet your por- 
liculor requirements. 

^ We invite you to utilize Warner's specialized experience in the field 
of hydroulics by giving our engineers ond loborotory technicions on 
opportunity to work with you in the early stages of design ond 
development. 

Send today for your copy pf on illustroted folder describing typical 
exomples of Warner Hydraulic Equipment. 


DIVISION OF DETROIT HARVESTER CO. OF N. Y. INC. 

2IS33 OROeSBECK HIOHWAY • P-0. BOX 3B<6 • OEtROIT 5, MICHIOAN 
PESICNIBS ANP MANUFACTUtlRS OF HTDRAUIIC PUMPS • VAIVES ■ ACTUATORS 


SJOWmI Av»., Ream 213 I S« ConUrbury Drl*» I 2*23 FomI Pork Blvd. 
Nbrwalk, e.nnirtitgl Pov'e" *. Obl» | Fori Worih, T.xos 
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A tribute to American technology, the Douglas K4D-1 
Skyray has brought the official speed record back to 
(he I'nited Stales from Great Britain. 

The side panels of the aircraft’s all g/oss canopy 
are large— have a compound bend, and— they are 
made to order by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

The new Navy jet inlercc|)tor’s side panels are 
metal insert Flexseal Duplale made by two pieces of 
thick full-tempered polished plate glass and a 
.120" vinyl filler. The over-all thickness of each panel 
is ± maximum. 


Each side panel has an over-all size of 26" x 38" 
with a radii of bends varying between 24" and 140"— 
depth of bend is 2Vti" maximum. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Comjiany makes a wide 
range of special purpose glasses for aircraft glazing. 
And a Pittsburgh Technical Representative will wel- 
come the opportunitv to work with you on your next 
design problem. 

For more detailed information, write Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. Room 4125,632 Fort Duquesne 
Boulevard. Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 


PAINTS ■ GLASS ■ CHEMICALS ■ BRUSHES ■ PLASTICS ■ FIBER GLASS 

IN CANADA: CANADIAM PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


parable physical area to that of Greater New | 
York! there arc only approximately 4i. | 
.And, as yon know, if therre's one thing on 
which the West has nlwavs prided itself, it I 
is the facilities for the private flyer. 

I believe it's an cstnhKshcd fact that the 
Greater New York market is the only mar- i 
Let wherein -an aircraft can be built and ' 
fiosvn w'ilhout the builder leaving the area 
lor so much a.s a bolt. Naturally, present- 
dav military aircraft arc often dependent 
on electronic accessories made elsewhere, 
but the actual building and Rsing of an 
airciatl, per se, can be accomplish^ with- 
out leaving a 50-milc area based on Times 

We of Greater New York arc proud of 
the size and ability of our aviation industry 
and feci wc have suffered at the hands of 
California and Texas Chambers of Com- 
merce long enough. If there is to be an 
"ait capital of the world." sve believe it 
should be Greater New York, 

Paul W. Speieb, Publisher 
Aviation Business Directory of 
Greater New York 
New York, N. Y. 

Turboprop’s Friend 

I have read svith great interest the ntany 
articles concerning the development of the 
turboprop engine that have appeared in 
sour magazine. Ilowcs'cr, a recent letter, 
entitled "Turbo Ptopagaoda" has given me 
a shock. Propaganda indeed! 

Docs Mr. S. E. consider factual reporting 
propaganda! Will aviation benefit from fic- 
tional comment such as that contained in 
Mr. S. E-'s recent letter? The gas turbine 
engine at present is like an untnained horse 
in the stable. True, someone must develop 
the methuds of hitching this horsepower 
to an airfr.nne. 

Mr. S. E. states that future passenger 
transportation should be turbo-jet-propelled. 
Ills statements arc provocative, but unreal- 
istic, and he fails to indicate who is going 
to pav the cheek. 

Mr. S. E. slates that the torque produc- 
ing gas turbine is, hv nature, extremely 
complex, therefore, expensive to develop. 
Tliis statement is undoubtedly true. The 
turboprop engine, by itself, is mote complCT 
and more cxpensiveThan the lurbojet. Tlie 
question is — should we ever consider an 
engine — any engine — strictly by itself? 

\Ve know that, for allout turbojet pet- 
formance, closc-tolcrancc airframe manufac- 
ture is mandaton'. Discounting all other 


much larger initial investment to the air- 
line operator. To pav off this larger initial 
cost the airline executive might demand 
tangible evidence indicating a greater pav- 
Inad, or reduced operating ersst, or possibly 
.in extended airframe life expectancy. 

Tlie problems encoiiutered with turbo- 
prop engine shafting, speed reduction, 
clutching, fuel control, etc., are new to the 
industry. Because tsl military expediency in 
the past !5 wears the engineering man-hours 
allotted to turbojet rese-ircli has exceeded 
tiirbciptop research a thousand fold. The 
aviation industry has not let one ohstaclc, 
or for that mallerr a lunidrcd obstacles, 
interfere with the devclopmint of the tur- 
bojet engine. 

Surely Mr. S. E. will agree that bad a 
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Icing Suspected in DC-4 Crash 
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Faster, higher, farther 

into the Wild Blue Yonder 

with ARO Aircraft Products 

Progress in aviation brings a continuing demand £or 
ever better and more efficient equipment to safeguard 
the men who fly. 

ARO is proud to have a hand in this vital role of i 

pilot protection. For example — Arc's new "Anti-G” B 

Valve (shown here) is widely used to protect jet pilots K 

today ... an application which meters compressed air m 

into the pilot's "And-G Suit” to prevent "blackout” in B 

turns, dives or climbs. m 

Aro supplies leading aircraft manufacturers with pre- m 

cision-built products. Top performance is assured by Aro m 

know-how and modern facilides. For further details m 

The Aro Equipment Corporation, Bryan, Ohio M 
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1 hi« "Spirit of St. Loui$” 
>ry of that decade. 


During the past summer, Peter Gludcmann touched his tiny 
Luscombe down on California soil after spanning the Amer- 
ican Continent and the Atlantic, not once but twice, and 
created scarcely a ripple outside his own home town. 


The matter-of-fact acceptance of that round-trip trons- 
Atlantic flight, in a plane strictly stock except for wing tanks, 
speaks volumes for the strides made by aviation in the 
26-year interval between the two 'events. With airplanes 
hopping oceans every day, neith^ Peter Gluckmann nor 
the public seems to have viewed his flight as other than 
routine. 


Mr. Gluckmann undertook that flight entirely on his own 
initiative, asking no help from Continental Motors or anyone 
else. Nevertheless, as manufacturer of the C90 engine on 
which he staked his life, this com- 
pany naturally finds intense satis- 
faction in its outcome ... in the 
fact that Continental stamina, fine 
product of advanced engineering 
and strictest quality control, has 
again proved equal to a challenge | 
far greater than could possibly be 
encountered in normal use. 








control 


is the vital element 

Adel is backed by many years of research and 
manufacturing experience producing vital 
units in the Geld of Aircraft Hy^«u]ic and 
Pneumatic Gintrol Equipmenl, Heatec, Anti- 
Icing and Fuel S^tetn Equipment and 
Engine Accesgfg^ 

for efficiency in netfoimancc, 

ivide special y^ptabw^ . . . quick 
ibilrty , . .training simplicity . . . ease 
jly . . . and most finportant, safety. 


m 
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A DIVISION OF gPIPI gj . METALS CORPORATION 

BURBANK. HUNTINGTON. WEST VIRGINIA 

CANADAr RAILWAYS POWBm aij&rtfltt RlNG CORPORATION. LIMITED 
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Management is the hub of aviation ... the center around which men. money, 
materials and time revolve to produce today's startling aviation developments. 
Management's importance in directing and knitting together the National Aviation 
Effort into a smoothly-functioning, cohesive force is tremendous and entails a huge 
responsibility. It is a task that calls for top-flight aeronautical intelligence on which 
decisions can be based and plans inaugutated. Aviation Week has long been con- 
sidered by this important group as their No. I source of domestic and world coverage 
... for engineering, legislation, commercial, financial and military information. 


AVIATION WEEK 


Important men outside the Management group as well . . . Engineers, 1 
Production and Maintenance Officials, Commanding Oflicecs, Scientists and 
Specialists of the Services, find Aviation Week their indispensable s 
aeronautical intelligence. They know that only through world-wide edi^ 
sources and a weekly publishing policy can their information needs be 
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o( the aliccafe's dcicec equipment. Il is 
true that the amount of an ice accretion 
varies greatly not only with altitude but also 
in lebtively short distances and times, as 
does its rate of accretion.' 

Since the examination of the wreckage 
did not disclose any malfunctioning of the 
aircraft or its components prior to impact, 
the foregoing possibilities ate worthy of 
consideration. Although the Board cannot 
slate definitely that aircraft ice probably 
caused this aeddent. it is true that if the 
crew did not appreciate the seriousness of 
ice accretion and take preventive measiues 
at once, the performance of the aircraft 
couU have rapidly been reduced to a dan- 
gerous degree relative to control and stall 
speeds. It is recogniied, however, ttat sev- 
eral other circumstances might have bc« 
involved, the evidence of which could have 
been destroyed by the impact and fire. 
FINDINGS 

On the basis of all available evidence the 
Board finds that; 

1. The aircraft, the carrier, and the crew 
were properly certificated. 

2. The flight was routine until arrival 
over^ the Newark compass locator and fan 

3. The aircraft was flying under insbu. 
ment weather conditions wfth icing in Qie 
clouds above 5,000 feet; temperatures were 
above freezing below this altitude, 

d. The descent from 8,000 feet to 3,500 
feet was made at a rate of approximately 
750 feet pet minute. 

5. After reporb'ng at an altitude of 3,500 
feet and leaving the Newark fan marker in- 
bound, the aircraft became uncontrollable 
and its average rate of descent was approxi- 
mately 1,750 feet per minute, 

6. Witnesses observed the aircraft when 
it was immediately below the 1,300-foot 
cloud ceiling in a right wing low slipping 
attitude aud watched it conb'nue in this 
attitude until it stiuck the ground, 

7. No emergency was declared by the 
flight. 

8. All ground navigational faciUHes were 
operating normally. 

0. The location of the accident was ap- 
ptoxiinately three miles beyond the Newark 
fan marker toward Oakland, and one and 
one-half miles to the right of course. 

10. The available evidence does not in- 
dicate that any malfunctioning of the air- 
craft or contrt^, fire in flight, or structural 
failure occurred prior to impact 

PROBABLE CAUSE 

The Board determines that the probable 
cause of this accident was the loss of con- 
trol of the aircraft for reasons unknown, 
during its descent from Qie Newark com- 
pass locator, 

By the Civil Aerooautics Board: 

/s/ Oswald Ryan 
/%/ Harmar D. Denny 
/%/ Josh Lee 
A/ Joseph P. Adams 
/%/ Chon Cumey 


jn aircraft aerrormance baa been rba aub- 
fect of long researeb and numeroua studlea. 
The National Advisory Committee tor Aero- 
nautlcfl has prepared several such reports ; 
four highly informative oass are NACA 
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MJsbfjajMb cut a, 3-totc IcHCft- 

kcops n ffilioek nhsorhor from lioiiig »ilio«'k«‘<l 



It is easy for the big fiCOO-poimd land- 
ing gear vve build for ihe 11-36 bomber 
to absorb the imjiact of ilie ISO-ion 
aircraft as it lands at 100 miles an liuur. 
Unfolding the gear for a landing is eased 
by a small shock absorber wiiicli gently 
cushions ihc knee of ilie big shuck 
absorber (aircraft landing gears are pist 
shock absorbers). This restrains 
the knee from "slainining liome” (as 
engineers Icmi il) ivlien il locks. 


If you are [ilagiicci by severe shock in 
niacliincs or apparatus you build, or if 
tiny fliuier in your device tends to build 
up into large deslrnctive waves, it will 
pay you to talk with us. Some vibration 
and impact problems arc so complex 
that they ret|uire shock absorbers to 
cushion the shock absorber. But we 
believe no im|iaci|iruliletn is so complex 
that il can't be solved. Write for descrip- 
tive booklet U-ll. 


Clcvctlsiiid Pneumatic 
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FINANCIAL 


Bankers Evaluate Aviation Record 


Aircraft investment outlook £oo(l- IB.-V proup finils. l)ut 
high costs and low fares hurt air transport iuduslry. 


A significant investment survey Con- 
tinues to view the aircraft manufac- 
turing industry in a favorable light 
while noting some apprehension in the 
airline earnings outlook. This is the 
substance of the annual report pre- 
sented to the recent convention of the 
Investment Bankers Assn, by its Avia- 
tion Securities Committee. 

TTie report of the committee, under 
the chairmanship of Hugh Knowlton of 
Kulin, Loeb & Co., res’iews sarious ele- 
ments influencing the position and out- 
look of the aviation groups- 

Airlines 

Analysis of the air transport indus- 
trv’s operating record brings the conclu- 
sion tliat althougli the group has shown 
a "tremendous and steady growth” in 
operating revenue and revenue passen- 
ger-miles, the operating net has shown 
no gain in terms of total dollars and has 
.actually registered a substantial decline 
in unit terms as expressed in net oper- 
ating income per revenue psscngcr- 
mile and per available se.nt-milc. 

The reasons for this unsatisfacton' 
showing are attrilmtcd to the rising 
expense level and tlic downgrading of 
the price of the product sold (i. c„ 
reductions in fares). 

In the expense category, depreciation 
charges are reported to liavc greatly 
increased in dollar volume during the 
past year, due to the rapid buildup of 
larger and more expensive fleets. Also, 
the bankers’ report says "there has 
been a tendency during the past year 
for the industry to shorten the depre- 
ciation period, thereby increasing the 
elepreciation burden from 8.5% of op- 
erating revenue in the first half of 1952 
to 9-7% in the first half of 1953." 

► Reduced Fares’ Effect— Tlie trend of 
growth in reduced fare traffic is noted 
in some detail but is largely a restate- 
ment of the recent .^ir Transport Assn, 
study on the subject. 

This noteworthy obsersation on 
coach travel is advanced by the IBA 

■'Prevailing industry opinion is to 
the effect that coacli travel is more 
affected bv ads’erse seasonal influences, 
such as the traditional traffic slump in 
the fall and winter, than is first-class 
fiavel- 

"!f this vulnerability results in 
substantially reduced load factors for 


coach traffic, the effect on earnings will 
be serious.” 

The ins'cstment committee’s report 
notes that coach traffic does not neces- 
sarily represent a net g,nin even in vol- 
ume, because a substantial portion of it 
lias probably been acliieved at the ex- 
pense of a diversion from first-class 
traffic. 

A summarized comparative earnings 
imalvsis for the bulk of the industry for 
the first six months of 1952 and 1953. 
presented in the IBA report, shows a 
striking increase in net income both 
before and after taxes in the first half 
of 1953. The report properly obsen'c's 
that the sl.itcd figures are distorted by 
two unfavorable events which influ- 
enced 1952 results: Tlic oil strike, and 
tcinporarv closing of Newark airport. 

Hosvevcr. not stated in the kinkets 
analysis and contributing far greater 
distortions in the published earnings for 
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At voub FiNCEB TIPS, issus after issue, 
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and your company, he is taking His most 
efficient way toward a sale. 

Add up all the advertisers and you've got 
a gold mine of current, on-the-job information. 
Yours for the reading are a wealth of data 
and facts on the very latest in products, 
services, tools , , . product developments, 
materials, processes, methods. 

You, too, have a big stake in the 
advertising pages. Read them regularly, 
carefully to keep job-informed on the 
“with what” part of your business. 
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both periods, are the non-recumng 
profits resulting from the sale of equip- 
ment- Such increments were substantial 
during 1952 and have also been of a 
major nature in 1951. 

Aircraft Builders 

The aircraft manufacturers are viewed 
in a far more optimistic light. 

A summary of the results of 15 air- 
craft builders reveals significant gains 
for the fint half of 1955 over the like 
1952 period. For example, while sales 
gained from $2,091 million in the 1952 
period to 55,191.3 million for the first 
half of 1953, or a gain of 53%, net 
income after taxes rose from 543 mil- 
lion to $74.2 million, a 72% increase. 

The report notes that while the net 
profit margin after taxes is slight (2.3% 
in 1953) its impact on earnings per 
share is great because of the leverage of 
the tremendous sales on the relatively 
small capital structures of the aircraft 
manufacturing companies. 

The survey asserts that: "Unlike the 
case of the airlines, there is no pres- 
ent sin of a falling off of profit margins. 
Actually the opposite is true.” 

► Defense Dollars— The committee re- 
port sums up a strong case for the 
aircraft industry this way: 

"Surely there is nothing in the 
course of world events or in the poli- 
tical climate to indicate the slightest 
likelihood of our impairing the effec- 
tiveness of our defense preparations. 
There may be greater efficiency in the 
expenditure of defense dollars, there 
may be changes of emphasis in mili- 
tary planning, but it is inconceivable 
that any streamlining of military ex- 
penditures or change of military con- 
cept would be at the expense of the 
development of airpower. 

"Naturally as we are now in the 
midst of an airpower expansion pro- 
gram the present buildup can not be 
expected to last indefinitely, and in a 
few years the industry may experience a 
leveling off if not a decline in volume. 
But even after allowing for this, we be- 
lieve the aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry has become, instead of one of 
the most vulnerable industries, less sub- 
ject to recession than most other in- 
dustries and is almost guaranteed 3 high 
level of activitv for manv vears.” 

This basis for the ai^ft industry’s 
optimistic outlook is very important 
and the IBA committee statement can 
contribute to improving the investment 
statute of the group. This fundamental 
change in the investment position of 
the aircraft industry has been repeatedly 
noted in this space. As sustained earn- 
ings of the aircraft builders continue to 
support and bolster this contention, the 
speculative investment ratings should 
give way to improving quality evalua- 
tions. -^lig Altschul 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


Scheduled Lines Predict Peak Sales for ’54 


* Carriers expect their 1953 safety record to help push 
passenger volume past last year’s 31-milIion mark. 

* ATA says the new low fatality rate shows the skeds’ 
preoccupation with safe flying is paying off. 

By Lee Moore 


Scheduled airlines are looking to 
their all-time safety record of 1953 to 
help make 1954 another peak year for 
sales. Carrier executives say the im- 
proving safety trend is a major factor 
in the ever-expanding public use of aii 

In 1953, flying 51 million passengers 
more than 13 billion passenger-miles, 
the airlines set a record of less than 
half of one fatality per 100 million 
passenger-miles. The 0.48 fatality in- 
dex for 1953 is nearly twice as good as 
1952, previous record year. 

► Safety Achievement— Trends of air- 
line passenger safety and volume gen- 
erally have improved together since the 
start of air transport, and 1953 was 
tops for both. 

Progress of airlines toward neat-per- 
feet performance is a joint effort of the 
ait transport industry and the federal 
government. 

Two leaders in these fields reviewed 
the 1953 record shortly before the clos- 
ing days of their top responsibility. 

• Emory Land retired as president of 
Air Transport Assn. Jan. 1 after more 
than 25 years’ service (Aviation Weei 
D ec. 21. p. 15). 

• Oswald Ryan last week was prepar- 
mg ts end his term as chairman of 
Civil Aeronantics Board but maintain 
his Ifryeai CAB membenhip (see 

p. 86). 

Land stated: "Safety has always been 
a major consideration in the operation 
and maintenance divisions of the sched- 
uled airlines of the U.S. It has been 
one of the factors 1 have always stressed 
since setting up and directing the first 
aeronautics saietv conference held in 
this counhv (Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics 
in October 1928). 

"In the eight years that 1 have 
headed the ATA, safety has been my 
consuming interest, ATA’s operah'ons 
department is unflagging in its efforts 
to develop and perfect aids to safe all- 
weather flying. In this we have always 
had the complete cooperation of our 
member airlines. 

"From the notable reduction in air 
fatality rates, it is evident that the 


scheduled airlines’ preoccupation with 
safety is paying off." 

Ryan did not make a statement, but 
he reviewed the 1955 statistics with 
safety investigation director William 
Andrews. 

► 88 Out of 18,391,913,000 Mi.-Basic 
safety statistics used by all transport 
industries are the number of fatalities 
and injuries per 100 million passenger- 
miles traveled. 

ATA figured the 1953 record low- 
fatality rate of 0.4S this way: U. S. 
scheduled airlines flew 18,391,913.000 
passenger-miles with 88 fatalities. Total 
passenger-miles reported by the associa- 
tion was 500 million lower than that 
fisted by CAB (see box). 

Breakdown of the numbei of pas- 
sengers flown and passenger-miles for 
the year: 

• Domestic tninklincs carried 26,248,- 
073 passengers 14,366,042,000 mi. 

• Lrxial service carriers flew 397.657.000 
passengers 2,022,963 mi. 

• Territorial airlines flew 674,754 pas- 
sengers 82,596,000 mi. 

• International U. S.-ffag tines carried 
2.631.077 passengers 3.545,618.000 mi. 

MATS Traffic Total 
Tops 500,000 

Military Air Transport Service ear- 
ned more than 500,000 passengers and 
patients during 1953, without a single 
Vitality, Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith, MATS 
commander, says. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean 
vi-ar in mid-1950, MATS has airlifted 

66.000 sick and wounded from the Fat 
East to the U. S. for medical treatment. 

The Pacific Division transported 

227.000 passengeis and patients and 
34,750 tons of cargo and mail during 
the year. The Atlantic Division flew 
208,648 passengers and patients and 
38,526 tons of cargo and mail. The 
Continental Division carried 91,000 
passengers and patients and 8,400 tons 
of cargo and mail in the U. S., Canada, 
Alaska, and Caribbean area. 

MATS 1953 operations involved 

115.000 mi. of global air routes to 38 
countries, utilizing 100,000 Air Force, 
Naw and civilian personnel. 


Schedided Airline 

Safety Record 

Fatalities 

per Passengei- 

100 million miles 

passenger- flown 

miles (millions) 

1938 

.. .. 5.2 

614 

1939 

. . 2.3 

833 

1940 

... 2.8 

1,262 

1941 

2.2 

1,672 

1942 

... 3,2 

1,742 

1943 

. 1.7 

1,925 

1944 

2.6 

2,534 

1945 

2.4 

3,870 

1946 

1.6 

7,199 

1947 

2.7 

8,177 

1948 

.... 1.3 

8,208 

1949 

1.0 

9,240 

1950 

. . 1.3 

10,702 

1951 

1,3 

13,685 

1952 

0.9 

16,173 

1953 

. . . . 0.5 

18,924 


’ civil Aeronaullc 

Board 


Best Year 

(Fatalities per 100 million 
passenger-miles) 

1953 

1952 

All scheduled airlines. . 0.5 

0.9 

Domestic 0.6 

0.4 

international 0,1 

3.0 


Nonsked Safety 


Fatalities 

pec Passengei- 

100 million miles 

passenger- flown 

miles (millions) 

1948 19.7 458 

1949 17.9 582 

1950 3.8 770 

1951 7.3 1,069 

1952 2.1 1,252 

1953 10.6 1,325 
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Republican CAB Majority . . 



Chan Giimcy 


Policy Lineup 

• Board’s GOP majority 
keeps conservative, rule. 

* Chairmanship to rotate 
from Ryan to Gurney. 

Reappointment of Republican Har- 
mar Denny to Civil Aeronautics Board 
and preparations to rotate the Board 
chairmanship from Oswald Ryan to 
Chan Gumsy assure a conservative CAB 
policy on airline competition in 1954- 

Cnairman Rv.iii tsvice lias urged an- 
nual rotation of the chairmanship 
among niajorit' nieinbers. He told 
Aviation he long has held this 

view but could not propose it until he 
was chainnan. 

► Recommended Change— Ryan first 
proposed rotation after receiving Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's coiifirniation of his 
1955 chairmanship last -\pril and again 
made the recommendation at a recent 
C.AB-\Vhite House conference- Rota- 
tion by seniority is proposed as the best 
way to provide a reservoir of etpericnced 
chairmen on the Board. 

Because the White House works di- 
rectly witli CAB on international affairs. 
Ryan wants to restrict rotation of the 
chairmanship to members of the partv 
in power. 

The President has appointed Denn\’ 
to a six-year term, assuring a GOP ma- 
jority. Technically, it is an interim ap- 
pointment until confirmation by the 
Senate, Eisenhower named Dennv earlv 
last year to fill out the last nine months 
of a term vacated by the resignation of 
former chairman Donald Nyrop. 

Present Democratic members: fosh 
Lee and Joseph Adams. 



Board's Democratic Minority . . , 



Josh I«e 


► Majority Lineup Hardens— Regardless 
of the chairmanship antong the three 
Republican members, the policy line of 
CAB on airline competition, routes and 
rate levels is expected to bo con.sistcnth' 
conservative in 1954. 

The Board was split 2-2 last year be- 
fore Denny joined as fifth member. 
Here is the lineup now; 

• Republican majority. Dennv held the 
balance of power and at first tended to 
vote a middle-of-the-road policy, alter- 
nating between the nesv route and com- 
petition enthusiasms of Lee and Adams 
and the more consers'ativc, protectionist 
policy of Ryan and Gurney. 

As he studied and received advice on 
the issues during 1955, Denny moved 
toward the conservative camp on big 
issues. But he still maintains a middle- 
ground position on many problems. 



Joseph Adams 


Oil the recent question of iiiiiil ex- 
emptions for air cargo lines, he voted 
w ith Lee and ,\dams that such exemp- 
tion nas legal. But he crossed over to 
join Ryan and Gurney on the showdown 
rote, reasoning that such competitive 
mail service was not needed at this 
time (although Postmaster General Ar- 
thur Summerficld had said it would be 
desirable). 

Ryan, an original 19’S appointee to 
the Board, has been a key member 
throughout most of its liistory. with a 
keen Tesal mind and long CAB experi- 
ence. His primary concern is to pre- 
vent any backsliding in the trend of 
the major certificated airlines toward 
self-sufficiency and near-perfect safety 
in operations, 

Ryan’s chief policies are to maintain 
substantial profits, limited competition. 
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and broadening of airline markets 
through e^ansion of high-density air- 

Gumey, former senator from South 
Dakota, consistently has voted about 
the same as Ryan. His general policies 
nearly parallel those of tire Roiird chair- 

• bcmocratic minority . Ixx' and Adams 
favor a higher degree of competition 

Republican members agree with them 
on .some specific issues. But the split on 
basic policy is best illustrated bv Lee's 
5--page dissent last week to tlic majority 
rote against the Eastcm-Brjiiiff-'I'rans 
World application to give southern 
transcontinental service competitive 
with the American .\irlincs group 
(.Aviation Week Jan. 4, p. (~). .Adams 
also dissented. 

►Member Terms— To preserve rclatise 
stability of CAB policy, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act provides six-year terms for 
C.AB members, with onlv one expiring 
each year and none ending in the sixth 

When a member resigns before his 
term is expired, the new appointee fills 
out the unexpired term and mav be 
reappointed at its terminatiun for a 
full term. 

Present terms expire in this order: 
Rvan. Dec, 51. 1954; Lee, 1955; .Adams, 
1956; Gurney, 195R. ,ind Deinn. 1959. 

ICAO to ImproAe 
Indian Ocean Farilllies 

Several amendments to improve air 
navigation facilities in the Indian Ocean 
area have been made to International 
Civil Aviation Organization’s overall 
plan for increasing this region's com- 
iiiercial aviation capabilities. 

ICAO recommends addition of upper- 
air observation stations, particularly in 
the Canary Islands and Taiiganvika, 
East Africa, plus further development 
of the weather obsen-ation nchvork to 
the Southern Indian Ocean. 

Plans call for a complete changeover 
this year from presently used air-ground 
HF radio frequencies to new frequen- 
cies that will require simultaneous ac- 
tion on specified dates by all countries 
in the region and by airlines. 

New navigation facilities planned in- 
clude VOR, VHI-’ direction finding. 
A'HF markers, ILS and non-dircctional 
beacons. For some time to come, NDB 
will continue to be the principal en- 
roiite navigational aid, Kj.AO reports. 

Delegates to a meeting at Sant-a Cmz 
dc Tenerife, Canary Islands, recom- 
mend that rescarcli and development be 
carried out on producing a long-range 
navigational aid suitable for airline op- 
erations in equatorial regions under 
high-noise conditions. 


CAB ORDERS 


irllnes and Noidiwest Orient 

es on Saturdays. Delta. Eastern, 
Unilcd complained; CAB oi- 
csligatlon of the merits of the 

lean AV'orld Airways proposal to 
5 to Miami-San )uan passengers 
planes arc used on scheduled 
his. Eastern complained. C.AB 


niS.\II.SSED: 

Wien Alaska .Airlii 
lion to .serve Cape L 


and tyj 


1 reduced charter rates to 
on Boeing. Constellation 
i, P.A.A canceled the tariffs. 

DENIED: 

Deita-CdrS .Air lanes request for special 
exemption to serve Kt. Wayne, liid., as a 
temporary substitute for Andcrson/Munciei 
New Castle, Ind., pending installation of 


adequate airport facilil 


•s this w 


nid n 


r. CAB 


•m^act on Eastern Ar Lines. 

tion to fly all but three of 12 proposed 
Enrope-Ncw A'ork flighu slated by the Inter- 


Riddle .Airlines request for exemption to 
add Phil.vdelphia to its New York-fen Juan 
cargo route. National and F.astem filed pro- 


TPA Studies Copier 
As DC-3 Replacement 

Trans-Pacific Airlines is studying use 
of helicopters on some of its Hawaiian 
inter-island flights now served bv 
DC-3s. Tlie carrier’s island runs are 
short, varying from 24 to 219 mi. 

Noting tliat Sabena Belgian Air Lines 


has been using copters successfully on 
1 limited conimcreial b.isis (Aviation 
Week Dee. 7, p. 65), 'I'PA president 
Ruddy 1'. Tongg says that while lO- 
tary-wing aircraft do not offer imme- 
diate prospects to bis airline “they do 
offer the greatest proiirise in the near 

Tongg indicates he is thinking of 
1958 and 1959 for inauguration of 
inter-island helicopter flight and pos- 
sible copter taxi services directly to 
linger hotels. 

JAL Coach Flifjhts 
Win Heavy Bookinjjs 

Japan Air Lines— inaugurating trans- 
pacific Douglas DC-6B service Feb. 3- 
icports its tourist flights between Ha- 
waii and Japan are Moked solid from 
-Apr. 1 when the operation begins to 
-Apr. 10- 

Tlie carrier will fly a DC-6B inaugu- 
ral flight for the press Jan. 17. return- 
ing to the U. S. Jan. 28 after a tour 
of Japan. 

.Another J.AL pre-inaugural flight 
will arrive from Japan Jan. 29, carrying 
prominent Japanese government officials 
and bu.sincss men for a tour of major 
cities in this country. 

h'or the inaugural flight and subse- 
quent first-ciass scD'ice prior to Apr. I, 
J.AI., will operate 58-scat DC-6B.S. then 
convert the planes to include tourist 
class. 

Tlie airline opened a Honolulu office 
Dec. 15 and is npciimg a Ix)S Angeles 
office Jan. 19. 

Venezuelan Airline.^ 
Win Miami Rights 

Two Vencziicliin airlines have re- 
ceived permission from Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to use Mianri Interna- 
tional .Airport as a scheduled stop, 
bringing the number of carriers who 
now are using this air terminal to more 
than 60. 

Air France also is expected to begin 
using the field this month. 

The new users: Linca Aeropostal 
Venezolana (LAV), govemment-oxsned 
airline, and Rutas Aereas Nacionnk-s' 
S. A. (Ransa). 

L.AV also , received operating per- 
mits for a Caracas-Montreal route by 
way of Havana and New York in addi- 
tion to its Caraeas-to-Miami flight 
which is routed by way of Curacao and 
Kingston. 

Ransa has been granted co-tenninals 
at Caracas, Maracaibo and Barcelona in 
Venezuela, with Curacao and Aruba, 
Dutch West Indies, and Kingston, 
Jamaica, as intermediate points. Tire 
airline operates six Curtiss C-46s on its 
international routes. 
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Engineers 

Join the 
Sabre Builders 


Insure your future with North 
American Aviation. The Engi- 
neering Department has chal- 
lenging openings for engineers 
with aircraft experience, for 
recent grads ... tor men from 
other fields with adaptable 
experience. Twenty-five years 
of engineering vision and ex- 
pansion and long term military 


Openings now in : 



SE8V0 MECH1NISMS • ELECrROKICS 
SFECiailSTS IN All HAJOA 
AIRCRAFT FIELDS 



Feeder Airlines Call 
Mail Airlift a Success 

Post Office Department and most 
local service airlines report their cut- 
rate Christmas mail airlift experiment 
a complete success, hut some industry 
observers feat the low pay of 30 cente 
a ton-mile set a rash precedent, 

The experimental rate was approved 
by Civil Aeronautics Board Dec. 1 3 and 
expires this week. It compared with 
regular local service priority airmail 
rates of 73 cents to $2.50 a ton-mile. 

Post offices in virtually all of the 250 
cities served by feederlines used the 
service during the Dec, 13-23 rush. 
Total volume is not tallied yet because 
most airlines did not start calculating 
their billings until last week. 

Proponents of the cut-rate experiment 

• Community relations. Post Office De- 
partment reports receiving many letters 
and wires from chambers of commerce 
and large business firms commending 
the expedited and efficient handling of 
holiday mail, 

• Government relations. Washington 
officials of Post Office, CAB and other 
agencies were surpris^ at the speed 
and extent of P. O. regional super- 
visors' adoption of the local mail air- 
lift authority. 

“It show^ the government what we 
can do," a top local service airline offi- 
cial told Aviation Weex. 

• Industry initiative. The experiment 
was 3 project conceived and executed 


Plaque recently installed at Miami Inter- 
national Airport. Fla., commemorates die 
first airmail A^ht between North and South 
America Sown by a Pan American World 
Airways Sikorsky S-3S on June 17, 1929. 
PsesentatioD was made by the Historical 
Assn, of Southern Florida. Shown viewing 


by the feeder airlines and engineered 
by Donald Nytop, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Conference of Local 
Airlines. 

Immediately upon getting word of 
the local airlines' 30-cent ofier. Post 
Office Department notified its 15 gen- 
era] superintendents in the field to use 
their own discretion on decisions to 
dispatch mail via the service. They all 
usra the service. 

One observer believta Washington 
cut off the service Dec. 25 because local 
continuation of its use might outrun 
the allocated budget. 

► Criticism— Despite general industry 
enthusiasm, one authority says he be- 
lieves the local service lines prematurely 
maneuvered themselves into the same 
rate-cutting situation that Post Office 
has thrust upon the sturdier tnmklines- 

He says the 30-cent rate was much 
too low and opened the way for Post 
Office to attack local rates sooner than 
may have been planned originally. 

k Post Office official comments; "Ail 
rates are going through the wringer.” 

Copter Fleet Grows 

Expansion in helicopter charter serv- 
ice has made it necessary for Aerotec- 
nica, Caracas, Venezuela, to add a 
fourth Bell copter to its fleet. The new 
aircraft is a Model 47G with skid-type 
landing gear and night flying equip- 

The firm is primarily engaged in sur- 
vey, mapping and oil exploration for the 
government and private business firms. 


the plaque {left to right): Edwin C. 
Dicseber, PAA Latin American Diviaon 
manager; Adam G. Adams, president of the 
historical groop; Gen. Ralph Royce (USAF 
Ret.), member of the Greater Miami Avia* 
tion Assn, and I. D. Macivar, chairman of 
the Dade County Commissioners. 
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First Comet Starts 
Destruction Tests 

fMcCraw-HiU World News) 

London— The world's first civil jet 
transport is being tested to destruction 
at the Royal jyreraft Establishment. 
Famborough. 

It is one of the two Comet Is origi- 
nallv purchased by the British Ministry 
of Supply from de Havilland Aircraft. 
No prototype this, it was bought for a 
"normal commercial price” in 1948 
along with a sister-ship, 

Total cost to MoS for both Comets: 
$1.4 million. With a single-wheel un- 
dercarriage and various other fittings 
modified in Comet Is now in service, 
the MOS craft did most of the original 
flight-testing for the entire jet trans- 

The Ministry backed the Comet 2 
and is supporting Series 3 with proto- 
t^Tie orders covering all development 

But the Comet 1 was, by any 
financial definition, actually a private 
venture. 

► Normal Fate— Being tested to destruc- 
tion at Famborough is the normal fate 
of most British military prototypes. Ob- 
ject is to determine ultimate load limits 
of various parts of the airframe. 

The manufacturers ran these tests 
years before the Comet flew— testing 
wings to destruction and fuselage to 
"proof," in accordance with British Air 
Registration Board requirements. 

But Famborough has special tests of 
its own not necessarily related to civil 
requirements. 

► Crash Tests— These tests possibly may 
throw some new light on the reasons 
for the crash of a British Overseas Air- 
wavs Corp. Comet near Calcutta last 
May 2 (Aviation Week May 11. p. 
17), although the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation specifically denies that the 
trials have anything to do with this in- 

Famborough has been investigating 
the svreckage of this crash for some 
months now. Object; determine the 
"sequence of failure" that led to the 
deaths of 37 passengers and six crew 

It is entirely possible that no report 
will be made public. The Indian court 
of inquiry into the crash cited "struc- 
tural failure of the airframe in an un- 
usually severe squall." 

PAA Tourist Capacity 
To Increase 34^ 

Trans-Atlantic tourist capacity will 
be increased 34% by Pan American 
World Airways this year. The airline 
also will start complete round-the-world 


low-fate flights coshng approximately 
$1,100, compared with the $1.716-3t) 
charge for first-class service, in April. 

Last year, tourists accounted for 53% 
or 870,000 of the total 1,650,000 pas- 
sengers flown by PAA. The total was 
16% higher than 1952. In 1952, Pan 
American flew 544,000 tourist passen- 
gers or 38% of the total. 

The airline reports that in one week 
in September 1953 it carried 4.106 pas- 
sengers across the Atlantic, more than 
the total carried by the S- S. United 
States and the S. S. Queen F.lirabeth 
during the same week. 

BOAC Passenger 
Traffic Increases 5% 

Steady gains marked British Over- 
seas Airways Corp.’s passenger traffic 
during 1953, increasing 5% to a total 
of 287,100. 

Of the passengers flown, 76,205 
traveled on trans-Atlantic services from 
London to New York and Montreal. 
In 1953, BOAC flew 9,460 tons of 
cargo including mail— counting 1,157 
tons flown across the Atlantic— com- 
part with a total of 9,379 tons carried 
m 1952. 

Total revenue miles in last year came 
to 330,290,000, a 3% gain over the 
1952 figure. Passenger-miles reached a 
total of 910,736,000. 

BOAC’s best week came in July, with 
3,733 passengers, and a new record — 
23,140 passengers — was set for the 
month. 



All-Night Contact 


United Air Lines has installed this handy 
phone outside its ticket office in downtown 
Seattle to enable air travelers to obtain 
flight intonnatioD or make reservations 
after office hours. Phone give* direct con- 
nection to the airline's reservation office. 
Note bracket containing UAL schedules 
fastened to rvindow ledge. Listing of tire 
dtics rvhich are served by the carrier is 
painted on the gbss. 



DESIGNERS, 

ENGINEERS... 

The SKY’S ‘'the LIMIT 

f ^ - -i 

heavens. It's thrilling work — reaching 
beyond the sky. 

And the sky ts no Imjer the Hmit on 
OPPORTUNITY at Martin. Yount m«n 
are note tn lop poeiliont at Marlin. 
We need more pount men for exeiting 

DESIGNER 

STRUCTURAL PLASTICS ENGINEER 

FLIGHT TEST INSTRUMENTATION 
ENGINEER 

VIBRATIONS ENGINEER 
STRUCTURES ENGINEER 
AERODYNAMICS ENGINEER 
in POWER PLANT ENGINEER 


Marlinoffersmadern entineering/aeilitiee 
and lifterol benefits, tnefudtny company 
paid pension plan. Liberal trasel and mos- 
ing aUoicanees. Housing readily asailoWe. 
WRITE NOW TO: J.J. Holley, Ptofes- 
eional Ecoployment, Dept. A^, The 
Glenn L. Martin Co.. Balcioore 8, Md. 
Include eonfidenliai resume aiOi /ult de- 
tails 0 / edueetion and experience. 
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SHORTLINES 


► J'lontier Air Lines lias started delivery 
of regular mail along a 10-city route in 
Colorado, Nov Mexico and Ariaona. 

► Internationa! Air Transport Assn, pre- 
dicts the world's scheduled airlines can 
look forward to a 10% increase in traf- 
fic during 11S4 but says they cannot 
expect a fullv equivalent rise in their 


^ International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation has invited 20 European nations 
to participate in a conference on the 
coordination of air transport Apr. 21. 
19s4. at Strasbourg. France. 

► Nationalist China has become the 
62nd member nation of the Interna- 
lioiial Civil .Aviation Organization. The 
republic witlidrc"- its inaiibership May 
M. 1951. 

► North Central Airlines has applied to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for pennis- 
sioii to suspend service immediately 
oi'cr its local sers’ice routes between 
Miniicapolis-St. Paul and Fargo, N. D., 
.ind between the T win Cities and Grand 
Forks. N. D. . . . Company carried 3.537 
lb. of first-class and other sutfiice mail 
the first dav of "operation mail lift" de- 
signed to speed holidav mail. 

► Northsvest Orient Airlines established 
a record scar's passenger traffic volume 
during 1953 of 1.1 million compared 
with 937.900 in 1952. . . . NWA flesv 
2.I+4.0R9 res-enue miles during Novem- 
ber, a 13% increase over the 1.887.403 
flown in Nosember 1952. 

► Pan American World Airsvays is in- 
-Higurating Douglas DC-6B scrsice on 
its Seattle-, Alaska route Jan. 24, reduc- 
ing tnisx:! time approximatolv 25% on 
flights to Ketchikan, Juneau and Fair- 
banks. The airline .simultaneously is 
making cuts of from S2 to 510 in One- 
way fares. 

► Trans World .Airlines is offering a 
new booklet entitled "TAVA Skvliner 
Tours of Europe 1954" for prospective 
Fiiropean travelers. 

► lilted .Air Lines reports the greatest 
volume of air travel during the Christ- 
mas holidays in its history. From Dec. 
23 through Dec. 27, the airline flew 
32,510.000 revenue passenger-miles, a 
22% higher than the corresponding 
period of 1952. . . . UAL reached an all- 
time high in volume of air cargo carried 
in a single day Dec. 17. when the com- 
pany flc« 300,993 ton-miles of revenue 
cargo. . . . United has organized an 
operations executive committee that will 
be responsible for operations poliev and 
planning on its 13.250-mi. svstem. 


Searchlight Section 


OPPORTUNITIES 


DlgPUATED 


AERODYNAMIGISTS 
STRESS ENGINEERS 

McDonnell aiocraft corporation 


SPACE NOW AVAILABLE 

NEW EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT HANGARS 



Catering to Executive Aircralt 
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TODAY! 

GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, pioneer and 
leader in lighfer-thon-oir croft, offers you o new employ- 
ment opportunity with o well-estoblished and fast- 
growing company where “careers ore plonned." 

DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT engineering opportunities 
ore available for copoble and imoginotive men ond 
women in the field of airships, aircraft and aircraft 
components. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT projects — missiles, elec- 
tric and electronics systems, servomechanisms, new special 
devices, fiber resin laminates — all present on urgent 
need for engineers with fresh talent, aptitude ond 
ambition. 




COODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 1210 MASSILLON 


POSITIONS ARE OPEN at severol levels in vorious fields 
with salaries based on education, ability and experience. 
Physicists Civil engineers 

Mechanicol engineers Electrical engineers 

Aeronautical engineers Technical editors 

Welding engineers Technical illustrotors 

AKRON, THE HOME OF GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT, is locofed 
in the loke region of northeastern Ohio. Cosmopolifon 
living, year-round sports ond recreotion, cultural and 
educational advantages moke this thriving city on ideal 
spot for a pleasant home. 

YES, BUILD YOUR FUTURE — TODAY! Write, giving your 
qualifications, or requesting on opplicotion form. 
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AERODYNAMICISTS 


We have several immediate openings for experienced 
Aerodynamicisis who can assume responsibility for 
aerodynamic analysis, development, and improvement 
programs on our current ftghter aircraft and guided 
missiles. Applicants should possess a degree in Aero- 
nautical Engineering plus two to seven years of aircraft 
experience. 

We also need aircraft Stress Analysts who will assume 
responsibility for the structural design integrity of either 
primary airframe components or secondary airframe 
components of military aircraft. Applicants should pos- 
sess an Engineering degree plus two to seven years re- 
lated stress analysis experience. 

All inquiries will be kept strictly confidential. 

Liberal company benefits include moving allowance 
for relocation. 

Inquiries may be directed to: 

ENCiNEERmc Personnel Section 

Chance Vought Aircraft 

INCORPORATED 





ADVANCED PROJECTS OPEN 
NEW CAREERS AT RYAN 




^'RYAN 



OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AIRCRAFT SALES ENGINEER 



ENGINEERING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

for 
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Ce^ii 

EIVGMEEHIIVG 

DPPDHTUIVITIES 

with wofliTs leading producer of 
light commercial airplanes 

for 

• Design Engineers 

• Design Draftsmen 

• Research Engineers 

%end Reiune le 
tmplojment Monogit 

CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


SKILLED 


PILOTS 

AVAILAaiE 




THE CONVAIR CHALLENGE TO 
ENGINEERS OF EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY 



Department 200 


^ CONVAIR^ 

I 3302 PACIFIC HIWAY 

Ik/ So*- 
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ALL 

AVIATION 
INSTRUMENTS 

EMERGENCY REPLACEMENT *OVERHAUL« SALE 

Initrijment Atsociorss offer$ you «>ie senices ol their CAA oppioed loboralories 
for tost overhaul, modification ond sales of oviation instruments. Whether one 
instrument or thousands, our production lino facilities lor the overhoul of instru- 
ments results in 0 savings of both time ond irmney. If your instrument needs are 

Auihorized Soles ond Service for 

ECLIPSE — PIONEER • KOLLSMAN • U. S. GAUGE 
L, N. SCHWIEN ENG CO • EXIDE AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 
CON7SACTORS TO U. S.A.f. — U 5. N. — DOMMIONOF CANAOA 


NAVCO INC. 

HAS IN STOCK 




BEECHCRAFTS 

TWINS and BONANZAS 

Guorontee d to be os represented 
For the best, consult your 
BEECH CRAFT DISTR IBUTOR 

ITiAHTIi; AVIATION COtiP. 



FOR SALE 
DC4-WING PANELS 

IMMEBIATE DELIVERY 

ONE - S2418I9 - 1400 • LH 
ONE ■ 5241819 • 1401 - XH 
ONE - 5233003 - - LH 

RECENTLY OVERHAULED AND RESEAIEO 8Y 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT SERVICE INTERNA- 


SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES, 
INC. 

HANGAR NO. 1— N. Y. INrL AIRPORT 
JAAAAICA 20, N. Y. 

OLYMPIA «.S880 EXT.-I9 


FOR SALE 



“Opportunity” Advertielng 
Think 

‘‘SEARCHLICnr’ 

First 


Douglas— DC-3, DC-4, DC-6 
Convoir — 240 
Lockheed — Constellation 
Beech— D-18S, C-18S 
Lodestors — Executive Interior or 
For Conversion 


WESTAIR, INC. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST STOCK! 

All parts listed — plus many more — ore always carried itt our huge stock of unused 
aircraft parts, accessories, AN and NAS hardware. Let us screen your inquiries. 



COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 


4101 CURTIS AVENUE. BALTIMORE 28, MARYLAND 
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Strictly Personal 

Stories distributed to Scripps-Howard papers gave GCA a cruei, unfair 
Wade eye. They charged that the B-36 that hit a hill near El Paso was 
on GCA when it hit, that GCA operators were inexperienced leen-a^rs 
wlio gave inaccurate directions, etc. USAF investigations show the pilot 
had dismissed GCA. saying he was going downstairs for a look. There 
was one operator, not several, and he was experienced— not a “teen-ager." 
Most other “facts” in the stories were incorrect . . . United Aircraft’s 
“Deac” Lyman achieved clever publicity for U, S- aviation with a letter 
to the editor of the N. Y. Times, which was published, pointing out with 
pride that Britain chose an American-built plane, the Boeing Stiatocruiscr, 
to carry its queen overseas. The bait brought two more letters on the 
wbject, from pro-British writers, including our old friend Chris Clarkson. 
Net result obviously was that the British don’t have a suitable plane for the 
purpose— the Brahaxon is no more, the Princess isn’t ready, and the Viscount 
and Comet don’t have enough rangel ... Hi Sheridan, the well-knorvn 
airline pilot and humorist-writer, is seriouslv ill at National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda, Md. He'd welcome mail from his fens. He writes 
that doctors object to self-medication for their patients because it isn't 
feesible. . , Rex Smith, PR chief of American Airlines, is readying a surprise 
announcement that will demonstrate the DC-7’s speed as nothing else 
has. The secret test already has been made successfully. Rex had a pair 
of rabbits put aboard an American 7 at Los Angeles. Upon arrival in 
New York, the 7’s crate still contained only two rabbits. . . CAA Wash- 
ington headquarters might do some checking to see if any employes 
passed over in the recent reduction in force because of '‘veterans pref- 
erence” really have vet standing. . . We salute Lt. Cmdr. Arthur Schoeni, 
USNR. for completion of a fine job over 10 years with Naval Aviation 
News— as its chief editor since 1946. He has joined Chance Vought. . . 
Wc like Fairchild’s succinct statement in its ads, "Freight takes a boxcar, 
not a Pullman.” . . . Eastern helicopter manufacturers are disturbed at 
CAA’s plan to transfer Herbert Toomey, chief of the First Region’s aircraft 
engineering branch, into flight test More than half of the work of 
Toomey's branch involves new helicopters. He is an experienced copter 
pilot and engineer. His probable successor isn’t but is “bumping” 
Toomey, which brings about dislocation of several other technical men. 
While technicians like Toomey are being reduced in grade, some men 
in A1 Koch’s old International Division are being promoted, industry people 
say. . . Incomplete report published elsewhere prompts us to give you 
the facts about year-end advertising figures in aviation magazines: They 
show Aviation Week surging upward to record publishing levels. AW 
carried 3,440.29 ad pages. This established a new level for the aviation 
publishing field- As a comparison, American Aviation lagged behind with 
1,088.95 pages. Aero Digest published 897.20 pages for 1953 and Aviation 
Age 1,687.69 pages. In terms of advertising dollar revenue AW rolled 
up over $1.75 million, with total income edging near the $2-million mark, 

all-time record in the field. . . One of our friends who has studied air 

safety hopes the company that brings out the tailor-made executive air- 
craft will think of crash survival for the occupants before it draws the first 
line in the design drawings. "These business planes carry a lot of 
high-priced people,” he said. "If the plane owners are willing to spend 

$25,000 or more for a plush interior they should be willing to spend 

another few thousand to improve their own chances of crash survival, 

G rhaps even at the expense of five miles an hour." He mentioned a 
V current practices of business plane operators that can be lethal under 
»me conditions— swivel chairs that are ^od for maybe only 5 or 6 Gs, 
loose typewriters and vases, etc., that could be flying weapons on impact. 
Maybe he's got some points worth thinking about. , . The editor of Aviation 
Week was to speak before the Management Club of Lockheed Aircraft 
Service, International, at Idlewild late last week. Robert Hotz, executive 
editor, spoke before Detroit Adcrafters Club recently. David Anderton, 
Engineering Editor of AW. addressed the Men's Club of Mahwah, N. J. 


Jon. 11-15— Society of ,^utomotive 

lac and Statler Hotels, Detroit. American 
Helicopter Society will present a familiar- 

copter fatigue problems Jon. 14. 

|ao. 18.22-American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, winter general meeting. Hotel 
Statler, New York. 

Jan. 20-22-Opeiations Research io Produc- 
tion and Inventory Control, Case Insti- 
tute of Technolc^v, Cleveland. 

Jan. 25-28-Plant Maintenance & Engineer- 
ing Show, International Amphitheater. 
Chicago. Conference w-ill be held con- 
currently at the Hotel Conrad HUton. 

Jan. 25-29-Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences. 22nd annual meeting. Hotel 
Aster, New York. Honors Night Dinner, 
Jan, 25. American Helicopter Society will 
present ppeis on transport and military 
copter design Jan. 25. 

Feb. 1-5— American Society for Testing Ma. 
ferials. N54 Committee Week svith 
symposium on color of transparent media 
and design of experiments, Sboieham 
Hotel, Washington. 

Feb. 3-5— Society of Plasties Industry, ninth 
annual division conference on teinforced 

E lastics, Edgewater Beach Hotel. Chicago. 

. 4— Instrument Society of America, 
ninth annual regional conference. Hotel 
Statler, New York. 

Feb. 4-6--]nstitute of Radio Engineers, sixth 
Southwestern Conference and Electronics 
Show, Hotel Tulsa. Tulsa. Oila. 

Feb. IMZ— Montana Aviation Trades Assn.. 

convention. Bozeman. 

Feb. 15-Ameiican Society of Testing Ma- 
terials, Southwest district joint meet- 
ing with Natiorral Association of Corro- 
sion Engineers, Dallas. 

Feb. 18-I9-Institute of Radio Engineers 
and Amerisnn Institute of Electrical En 

Philadelphia. 

Feb. 21.25-Thiid annual Texas AgricuUur 
Aviation Conference, Texas A&M Cc 
lege. College Station, Tex. 

Mar. 22-25-Institute of Radio Enpneei 
national convention, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel and Kingsbridge Armory. New York. 
Apt. 5-8-American Management Assn., 23rd 
National Packaging Exposition, Conven. 
tion Hall. Atlantic City, N. J. 

Apt. 14-16-Society tor Experimental Stress 
Analysis, spring meeting, Netherlands 
Plaa Hotel, Cincinnati- 
Apr. !9-20-Syinpo5ium on automatic pro- 
duction of electronic equipment, s^n- 
sored jointly by Standard Research In- 
stitute and USAF, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

Apr. 21-24— Second annual student paper 
competition for undergraduates and gradu- 
ates, sponsored by the Texas section of 
IAS, Melrose Hotel, Dallas. 

Apr. 22-23— American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, conference on feedback con- 
trol, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N- J- 
May 4-6-1954 Electronic Componente 
Symposium, Department of Interior audi- 
torium, Washington. D. C. 

May 5-7— Third International Aviation Trade 
nanaged by Aircraft Trade Shosvs, 


lnc„ 71st Regim 


rmory. New York. 
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Flight 
Refueling 
offers you a 


LONG-RANGE FUTURE 


YOUNG ENGINEERS with 2-4 years experience will find real opportu- 
nily for a long-range future with Flight Refueling Inc., designers and 
manufacturers of the Probe and Drogue equipment which gives unlimited 
range to jet aircraft. 


immviliato upt-ningn tors 
Test Eimineen • Drsign Engineer! 

Aulslanl Project Engineer. 
Patenr Engineer . Srre.s Engineers 
Checkers ■ Materials Engineer 
Dra/tsmen • Tool Designers 


Flight Refueling 

INCORPORATED 
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EDITORIAL 


Don’t Depreciate People! 

Never underestimate your fellow man! There is food 
for thought along these lines in a pungent editorial 
« titten by Joseph M, Chase in a National Safety Council 
publication. We recommend it to aviation supervisors, 
foremen, executives and editors. 

Mr. Chase is oir the staff of the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion, but his editorial wa.s written for the air transport 
section norvs letter of the Safety Council. 

He maintains that most of us too often underestimate 
the intelligence of people. "We discount the ability of 
tire average worker either to comprehend or retaiir in- 
struction. W’e believe the onlv wav to reach the man in 
the shop or the hangar or on the ramp is to make things 
■funny paper simple.’ We key our efforts for mass 
minds of sub-adult le\el, and then are disappointed if 
the results are only sub-standard.” 
hfr. Chase’s research indicates the origin of a fallacv, 
publicized so well the past 30 years. During the first 
World War intelligence tests were given 100,000 Army 
recruits. Results indicated an average mental age of 13 
years. So everyone decided that the way to influence 
people was to appeal to them in terms of tastes and 
intellectual values of a 15-year-old child. 

Ibis 13-ycar-old mentality myth was exploded some 
10 years ago but the news has been slow getting around. 
Mentality is more than innate intelligence; it is also 
the accumulated lessons of life. 

Psychologists contend that normal intelligence itself 
probably ceases to des’clop somewhere between the ages 
of 14 and 16, but that acquisition of knowledge and 
.experience continues throughout one’s lifetime, 

“There is a persistent tendency to talk down to 
people, wTite down to them as though they really were 
children with limited understanding, a minimum of 
responsibility, a congenital distaste for reality,” Mr. 
Chase says. This explains, he belieses, a lot of mediocre 
success. "It also indicates a sad «aste of intelligence 
that could be utilized to better our safet\' performance. 
If any of us still subscribe to the 13-year-old mentality 
myth, it is time we mosed up into the present.” 

The same adr ice applies to the airlines, we believe, 
and all others who deal with the public. Never under- 
estimate your fellow man! 

Costly Bureaucracy 

In a sjnart publicity move, the railroads ha\e conic 
out of a huddle to annoimcc that bogged-down federal 
bureaucraq- has cost them at least a billion dollars in 
potential revenues lost in the postwar period because 
of delays by tlie Interstate Commerce Commission in 
approving desperately needed rate adjustments. 

Wonder if the Air Transport Assn, will estimate what 
interminable procrastination at Civil Aeronautics Board 
in the last five years has cost them? One index might 
be the individual airline financial reports and the com- 
pensation paid to law firms as legal fees. Some of these 
figures are astronomical. 


Albert Plesman 

Coninicrcial air transportation lost one of its great 
leaders with the death of Albert Plesman at The Hague 
on Dec. 31. 

The founder and president-director of KLM, Royal 
Dutch Airlines, was an aviation pioneer who worked 
tirelessly to adrance his airline and the industry. He 
brought KLM to the top among the world's airlines, 
ill efficiency as well as in size, and then saw it disinte- 
grate overnight when the Germans invaded the Low 
Countries and seized or destroyed most of its modern 
fleet. Mr. Plesman was imprisoned for a year, and later 
was kept under house arrest. 

"He spent the war years planning the reconstruction 
and reorganization of his beloved KLM.” his company 
recounts in an announcement of his death, "and in 1945 
traveled to the United States to obtain surplus aircraft 
in order to reestablish his company. One year later, 
with 14 American aircraft, trans-Atlantic service was in 
operation and the pre-war network of air routes was 
almost completely restored.” 

The company has grown constantly, now has more 
than 13.000 emploves, and flies 130,000 route miles, 
using 81 aircraft— all built in the United States— linking 
102 cities in 66 countries. 

He was one of the founders of the International Air 
Transport Assn., and was its president from 1949 to 1950. 
He was decorated bv The Netherlands. Belgium, Czeeho- 
sloiakia fbefore World War II), Sweden, Lebanon, Den- 
mark and Greece. 

Few men have done as much to advance commercial 
air transport— technically and economicallv— as Albert 
Plcsnian. He will be missed bv all of us in aviation. 

Tension in Korea 

Prisoners and politics crowd military aviation deselop- 
ments out of newspaper correspondents’ dispatches from 
Korea, but at the Fifth Air Force Headquarters in 
Korea militan’ problems are of primary and increa.sing 
concern, writes Aviation Week's Far East correspond- 
ent. Bill Jessup, who has just visited the post. 

Despite what you read from dav to day elsewhere. 
Jessup reports a new tenseness— vou could call it the 
January jittere— grips combat commanders. On the one 
hand, Republic of Korea President Rlice claims he will 
uniF' Korea by any means he considers fit if a peace 
conference hasn’t accompli.shed this miracle bv Jan. 23. 

On the other hand, the Communists could renew 
hostilities with or without the pretext of Rhee’s “prov- 
ocations,” 

In this dav and age, airpower is the kev element to 
warfare in Korea, and the Reds are in a far better position 
to launch a massive surprise air attack than heretofore. 

That explains the tenseness and jitters. The Commies 
hold the initiative. 'That, perhaps, is why the highest 
officials of the U. S. government have been warning the 
Reds repeatedly that we will use all-out atomic weapons, 
if they take that initiative. 
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Harvey's metallurgical laboratories have developed an alloy for aircraft 
structural applications that combines optimum mechanical properties 
with maximum resistance to stress and stress corrosion. This superior 
alloy, designated HZM-100, has assured mechanical properties higher 
than any olher aluminum extrusion alloy yet produced for the airframe 
industry. As design engineers begin to think in terms of speed double 
the speed of sound, weight and stress factors take on tremendous 
portance. HZM-100 now makes it possible for aircraft engineers to plan 
on extruded aluminum components with minimum cross sectional 
mensions, maximum stress corrosion resistance and ultimate mcchani 
properties of 100,000 pounds per square inch. A Harvey Field Engin 
is waiting for your questions. Get in touch with him today. 
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Colonel Dave Schilling’s 31st Strategic 
o o 

Fighter Wing and the 508th Strategic 
Fighter Wing commanded by Colonel Cy 
Wilson have each set another American 
airpovver record. 

The 31st made their mass jet flight across 
the central Atlantic— 4,470 miles over water 
from Turner Air Force Base in Georgia to 
Nouasseur, French Morocco. 

The 508th flew 4,485 miles non- 
stop from Turner to Lakenheath, 
England — the longest transocean 
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nonstop jet fighter flight ever made. 
As in earlier record-breaking mass refuelinv 

O O 

flights, both wings flew Allison-powered 
Republic F-84G Thunderjets. The 508th 
was in the air 1 1 hours and 20 minutes; the 
31st landed after 10 hours and 21 minutes. 

Many Air Force men— crew chiefs, pilots, 
mechanics— helped write this U. S. jet 
fighter power record in the books. Their 
efforts, backed up by Allison’s engineering, 
design and production skill, have scored 
another Allison power record in the air. 



World's most experienced designer and builder of aircraft turbine engines — J35 and J71 Axial, J33 Centrifugal Turbo-Jet Engines, T38 and T40 Turbo-Prop Engines 



